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The headlines tramelted worldwide in March of 19&3 when mem¬ 
bers of a new political party, known as The Greens, were elected to 
twenty-seven seats in the West German national parliament. A few 
weeks later, newspapers featured photos of the new Green 
legislators tn, a colorful procession, carrying (lowers, tree branches 
and brightly decorated banners, accompanied by representatives 
from peace and ecological movements from all across Western 
E u ro pe. Th eir ma neb i h rough 1 h e st reels of Bon n was a n ex ube ra n! 
celebration of life. It was a far Cry from the Staid proceedings that 
usually mark the beginning of a parliamentary session in Germany 
or anywhere else. 

This was the first lime most North Americans had ever heard of 
the West German Greens, -or ot the larger Green movement that 
had bv then spread all across ho rope, in Belgium. Norway, Britain 
and the Nelherlands, Green or Ecology parlies; had also begun 
waging campaigns fur local electoral office With strong lies to local, 
grass-roots movements for disarmament and ecological aware¬ 
ness, they were helping to bring together people with many 
different approaches to social change The Greers were a symbol of 
hope for a new kind of pn| tries. one in which human and ecological 
valves outweigh the u^ual demands pf power, and working fpr real 
peace begins by healing our relationship with the earth. 

Over the past several years, groups expressing a Green approach 
to social Change and an eculOgital way of life have been Sprouting 
op all across N’orih America Many of these groups can trace iheir 
histories back through twenty years or more of popular move¬ 
ments for peace, environmental pro tec I ion and human dignity 
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Whai makes the new Green movement special. however, is its deep 
understanding of the Sink's between social and ecological problems 
and the willingness of Greens to question ail aspects of our present 
way of life. The West German experience 1 offers a model of how a 
sweeping ecological Critique of nuciery Can appeal to mill Inns of 
people and help shift the terms of social and political debate on a 
nationwide scale. 

The Greens jo West Germany have come to be known by their 
Tour Pillars, ecology, Social responsibility, democracy and 
nonviolence Greens In the United States have generally expanded 
ihis list to include an explicit emphasis on dorenIra-iration— the 
need lo reorient hoih politics and economics toward the local com¬ 
munity level There is often ,t strong fink to the feminist vision of a 
society that guarantees equal rightsloa.il and embodies the need for 
personal as well as political transformalion. Many Greens also 
emphasize the search for a new ethical find spiritual orientation, 
one that reaffirms the place of human cultures within the natural 
world and seeks to heal the cultural rift between people and Un¬ 
earth that Our Civilization has imposed 

Guided by these hopes. Greens .ire involved m a wide range of 
activities within their own communities Beginning a I the local 
level, (hey am working in mans- ways to begin to bring their 
ecological visions for society into reality: 

— In, Vermont, Mew Hampshire and Maine, Greens have worked 
with Lhcir local Town Meetings to stop the federal government from 
locating a high-level nuclear waste dump in New England The 
Soviet nuclear disaster at Chernobyl sparked a new effort to shut 
down existing nuclear pow'er plants in the region. 

— People in ban Francisco arc drafting detailed plans for 
redesigning their cL?x along, vuolugicatly responsible lines Greens 
in Los Angeles, Berkeley and other tilies die also exploring the 
prospects foT ct n log i Cully-■'-o unit urban living. Such effort Sad vartce 
the radical notion that cities should invite the influences of the 
wilder places that surround them instead of trying to pave them 
ove r 

In the Kansas City area, G reens are working to develop w L i y S1 u 
bring food directly from heatin' farmers to inner citv famines 
In Monte rev, California. Greens worked with local ntiinnk in 
prevent Hie Open-ait testing of genetiCalh engineered bacteria. 
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These bae 1 1 riu, d e signed to de I ay la to -seaso n f ro sf dan i age to? straw- 
berry pLantS, could have unpredictable effects cm the area's climate 
and natural vegetation. 

—C roe ns m New H a yen, Connect i cur. gai n ed widespread re cog¬ 
nition bv running d slate 1 of Green Candidates for cilv Cu until Ln d 
citv wide campaign that focused on economic development! issues, 
environmental protection and the effects of poverty and 
inequality. 

Green activists «ill across line country have joined in efforts to 
help stop the forced! relocation of thousands of traditional Navajo 
Indians from Arizona lands coveted for intensive coal mirving. 

These ,>re but a few examples Many m o re wi11 be espl o red in the 
following pages. 

Another important factor that distinguish os Greens from other 
political tendencies is the search for an alternative tn t"hiv economics 
of growlh Most political leaders in the world to-day, m the Fast as 
wel! as the West, in the "underdeveloped" buulh as well as the 
industrialized North, accept ihe belief that continued industrial 
expansion is necessary if wu are to feed the hungry and raise 
poi iple's sta ndard of ] ivmg. Fo r G rce ns this is a dan ge ro u s m yth 

Greens see that unchticked industrial! expansion has brought the 
modern world to the brink of ecological collapse Our industries 
rele.s s,e pn isons that a re a I te rmg t h e wo rUf's cl i m a 1 e d i sn i p ti ng food 
chains, destroying entire forests, and spreading radiation and toxic 
chemicals throughout the biosphere. New technologies feed a 
relentless militarism, bringing the threat Of nuclear war ever closer, 
while at the same time virtual tv enslaving people lo machines. 
Industrial economies create the illusion of affluence for a privileged 
few, while robbing people around Hie world of the most baste 
means of subsistence. It has become clear to many Greens thui the 
hazards of further industrial development now outweigh any pos 
Stblc benefits to ho mar, kind. 

The Green alternative has ill its core a sweeping tali for 
democracy. both political and economic Democracy, from a Green 
perspective, does not mean going to the ballot box every tev years 
10 choose I he people who will make important decisions for you. It 
means- bringing decisions to the local level—to the "grass roots’' — 
where choices car, be discussed in an open, face to face manner by 
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(he people who will be affected by them. Irt the ecoi'iuunit sphere,it 
means focal control over focal, small-sea Le prod ud ion, oriented 
toward serving real local nuudii in a spirit of cum mum tv self- 
reliance and Careful stewardship Of the la oil. DeCenlrslist 
ECCmomicS. seeks the enhanepment of Every body's quality nf life, 
noi the destructive growth for the sake of growth that drives our 
present system Federations of ecologically-guided communities 
con Mp restore the balances of nature and protect the freedom and 
dlgnil\ of a!] peoples 

The science of ecology has inspired a new understanding of 
humanity at* one element sn an intricate web of relationships that 
make up the natural world A close study nf nature reveals the 
profound interdependence of all living beings. The plants, the 
oceans, the soil and a Li living creatures are essential parts of a 
nutiural, living whole Removing or damaging one piutu tit the 
whole makes life more difficult for all 

The bloodthirsty competition for survival described by thinkers 
of the i d t h and roth centuries, the proverbial ‘'war of oil against all,' 
is a mylh created by an increasingly competitive society seeking to 
justify its hearties? ways. It is an unar.p of the world (ha! is not ssip- 
pon ed b y th e st u d y of e co lug 1 !. Tv'a t u ra l ecosysl e m s i nsi t?ad re vea I a 
high level of mutual support, reintoicemenr 3 net interdependence 
The mo-st siantc , mosi beneficial habnats ,1 re those which a re shared' 
by the greatesl variety of species, with the greatest wealth of 
inter relationships among them R sot it co mm unities display -i 
iremendous capacity tor so If- regulation adaptation Lind a shared 
metabolism that preserves the health and si ability of the whole 
Un ;-l yd n -d i vp rsii y, 1 3i e s ha i i rig of a bu ndan co <i nd i h e via boral ion o t 
Complexity is the rule, scarcity and competition among species for 
tilu CUrtirol of individual niches arc the myths of a competitive 
society anxious to fuiititv itself 

feu Logical diversity has to be valued for its own sake, not mst lo 
preserve "reSOulies'’ as if ihf whole world ts a Storehouse of 
materials for our Own future use. At the same time, our res pee! fit: 
human dignify and diversity needs the room to grow and flourish 
Wo where in the rest of nature do we find ihu pervasive social 
stratification the hierarchies uf Control and domination 1 hat plague 
our modern human Societies. Thus an ecological Outlook calls LlltO 
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question ihe very basis of inequality in modern societies and ha* 
inspired C reenslo seek an end to aE3 relationships (.if dom i nation. If 
the patterns of nature favor those Species that can complement each 
other in a mutually balancing wav, how can wc, with our gifts of 
consciousness and reason, continue to justify human competition 
and greed? How can a society founded upon such rigid social 
hierarchies as is ours—hierarchies based upon race, gender, 
economic status, language, age, etc —hope to avoid destroying 
itself? 

Such a thorough restructuring of society will doubtlessly lake 
many generations to fully FOaliie. There is even considerable dis¬ 
agreement among Green* as to just how tar we will need Lo go. But 
the Signs of ecological breakdown and the threat of nuclear 
annihilation are apparent, and people alS over the world are left 
increasingly powerless to face Ihe consequences. It is both the task 
and the hope for people living toward the end of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury Lq create the foundation* for an ecological transformation of 
society before it is truly too late. 

The L’ merging Green movement, then, ha* an immense task 
ahead of it: lo illuminate the path toward a cooperative, egalitarian 
society That can foster the full realization of human abilities in an 
active partnership with the rest of the natural world. All kinds of 
people in all sphere* of society are beginning to devote their Crea¬ 
tive energies to this evolutionary process. A* in Germany, Greens 
in North America will need io work to transcend the old polilical 
divisions and definition5. It will he necessary to help all kinds of 
people to express their own needs and desires. This includes oou- 
seivaiive farmers struggling lo stay on ihe leud r as well as inner-city 
dwellers just beginning to learn the meaning of self-reliance A 
Green movement can embrace displaced factory workers-, scientists 
and inventor*, disgruntled secretaries and computer operators, 
small businesspeople, students, poets, peace activists and all types 
of nature lovers. 

To create a livable future, some deeply held assumption * mac 
have !o be questioned; the right* of land ownership, ihe per¬ 
manence of institutions, Ihe meaning of progress, the traditional 
patterns 0-t authority within our society It will be necessary To 
explore the real meaning nf our traditional values of freedom, 
equality, democracy and self-reliance. Thih search will help to 
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rtfvejJ wavs to begin rtf shaping nur Communities and our lives to 
rtf Fled thtf kind 0-f world in which people Cdil truly flourish, m Ctfle- 
b ration tit thtf WOndtfr^ of n Sturt 1 and tht It) ye and sharing of our 
fellow humans. 

The; following chapter^ will attempt to explore what a Green 
outlook might mean for contemporary I if? and politics in thtf United 
Stales. The approach will be a personal one, receding my own 
relief, evolved through many years of activism; that a radical 
restructuring of political and social institutions is necessary for ihe 
human species to survive on ihis earth Throughout r wrll be 
pointing to various living examples of people working to create a 
Green alternative. All across this continent, people are living and 
working today 3 rv ways that reflect ecu logical principles. Some are 
actively calling themselves Greens; others prefer different labels. 
Many of the efforts that besl reflect Green principles were under¬ 
way Long before there was an organized Green movement in this 
Country All of their stories are helpful in fleshing out a Green 
vision. AI2 of my sources are described in the bibliography that 
follows the tinal chapter — there, the reader will find the sources ot 
alf the quotes T have used, in addition to some pointers that should 
he helpful in pursuing any of the ideas discussed in these pages 

Whflt follows is ,i very early attempt to examine; the American 
Green movement in iis infancy, fc very week, my mailbox brings 
more ideas and more inspiring examples nf people working to 
create a Green future. 1 hope the framework 1 have laid out here 
continues to prove useful as the movement develops and matures 
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For most o! human history, people lived in close harmony with 
Lhe natural world. Ill rough war and pestilence, the Homing and 
going Of empires., epochs of famine and tit plenty, seasons of 
struggle and of celebration,, lhe ancient lies between people and (he 
land prc vai ted. Th rou g h a 31 the upheave U of histi >ry and pre hi story, 
nature ttself formed the basis for human cooperation and human 
freed t>m. 

Traditional peoples lived daiEv with the cycles 05 nature and the 
spoejal qualities of the immediate world around them. The natural 
world was not simply iheir "environment/ 1 hot a part of them¬ 
selves, with the human community a thriving part of the natural 
whole, The earth was alive and all Jiving beings were her 
children. 

Every aspect of life was a reflection of this intimacy with nature. 
People Rathe red food a n d p la ni ed ga rdens w i th a dee p u n Je rstan d - 
ing of the earth's wisdom, They know how to read her signs and 
respond to her messages. Their myths, rituals, craftt; and even ihe 
rhythms of the languages they spot* 1 reflected natural patterns and 
theit daily appreciation of the Sanctity and OnenCSs of all life. 

And life was everywhere- From the moss - covered boulders Eo the 
distant flickering stars, the spirit of ajivenesS permeated every¬ 
thing. The earth was a goddess, worshipped for her fertility and 
praised for her abundance Death, not life, was- the grea). 
unexplained mystery of the universe 

Everything seems so different now. Modern civilisations have 
abandoned the life-affirming qualities of primitive cultures and 
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erased a way of lift (ha I is increasingly mobilised fur death Thu 
vasi machinery ol out gteat industrial civil i? at it m is dedicated first 
and foremost to the perlcdiofi Of Over entire sophisticated tc^uls af 
mass destruction. To fuel oUr industrial machinery, modern science 
has reduced all of nature to a vt-t of useful objects that exist to he 
exploited by lis- Nlaiure is seen to b^ outride of us, an obstacle to be 
overcome and conquered. 

In our time, the earlh is being robbed of inability fo recover from 
the assaults of fhLs civil izatioil. Acid rain ii destroying forests in 
Europe, Asia and Non It America thal have Sustained life for Cons, 
while to the south, lush run forests are being rapidly turned to 
deserts Radiation seeps through the air and toxic chemicals oo;e 
ou t of t he g rou n d, spread i ng cone e r .1 nd tea r 1 h rough the very water 
we drink and the food we eat- We are altering tho balance between 
oxygen and carbon dioxide in our atmosphere so drastically (hat a 
rtiajor shift in climatic patterns is rhicalened The 'greenhouse 
effect'" promises a short-term worming trend with widespread 
coastal flooding; a resulting increase m atmospheric moisture 
tourard the poles could accelerate the arrival or the next Ice Age. 

Our civilisation has evolved a view of the world that we Call 
'scientific,'' which aspires to understand the fullness of life solely m 
terms of the physical and chemical properties of inanimate 'dead' 1 
mailer. Death is the norm and life is the pu/./.lv that needs to be.: 
'"explained." We act at if the world It a machine. juS! like the 
machines of our own making. Even lhe human mind, that seat of 
contvdousness which for millenia was (Hir instrument of a tl Line¬ 
mens to the rest ol the natural world, 15 sand to be "explained'" bv 
analogy tu programmable electronic comp tilers- Our own con¬ 
st.- jousness thus becomes just another '"human resource"' to be 
ex pi oiled 

What has humanity gained by adopting this course of develops 
merit* North Americans lend to believe th,is they ore the ultimate 
-\fttucnl Society, the freest, healthiest people the world ho? ever 
known But stop for 0 minute and look around you The rates of 
cancer ,ind ol her chronic diseases coni i nice to.sn?r More people are 
going hungry every day Why? Why ha ee Hu- rates of violent crime, 
suicide and other ‘-•igns of social decay reached such unpneci - 
dnoted levels? Why does our government threaten to go to war 
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every time iume small country choose* a course of social develop¬ 
ment different from our Own? And why do we appear to b u .it a con¬ 
stant giate of war against native peoples ihroughout the world who 
simply want to live as their ancestors have tor countless 
generations? 

Before industrial civilisation, eve are told, people lived in a con¬ 
stant Struggle with nature. Baste necfiSfiihES retire Inght-enmglv 
scarce and life was monotonous, Brutish and short, The develop¬ 
ment of technology, agriculture and even the rise of large empires 
were survival tools of a humanity constantly at war with nature. 
This image of "primitive" peoples has been reinforced by historians 
and social thinkers from Plato to Wars, and by all of out mass media 
from school textbooks to television. 

it is a difficult image to shake, but modem archeologists and 
those who have gone to Studv Some of the few remaining tribal 
peoples are telling us, a very different story Thrv are telling u? of 
people that have Used for thousands of y ears in harmony with 
nature and ivi th each u th cr. The re i S C side OCC, i n CC rural T u rke v and 
elsewhere of civilisation? that lived for cento ries with no signs of 
warfare. We find accounts of people needing to work less than hali- 
iirne to satisfy their basic survival needs, leaving mans more hours 
and da vs for creative pursuits, celebration, and res;. 

People have traditional! v worked as much as necessary - to live 
and eat Comfortably, and some primitive societies I'Vt'ii stored 
surplus food as protection against harsher dries, Such food 
reserves were not,, as is often believed, (he innovation of large 
empires Righc throiigh thy Middle Ages, peasant village* in Euri 1 pe 
were generally ftcc of the pressures to overproduce laser imposed 
by monarch* and markets, and (Sius were able to devote nearly as 
much time to festivals and religious Celebrations aS thev ded lo their 
own survival needs 

Primitive peoples had a highly evolved understanding of the 
world around them and of then place within it They knew how to 
live from the earth without destroying it, whether their food came 
by hunting and gathering, tithing, herding ot horticulture In 
northern- climates, where hunting was generally necessary tor 
survival, community rituals reflected the sorrow and profundity of 
laking another being's life to feed one’s people Fach unisjun c u I - 
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Ft had its own ways oi expressing tlhcir Special relationship with 
e earth and with each Other. Let us listen to some Native Amerj;- 
eail voices: 

JOiir t cosmology pLsccs the HaudencsaLniee ['I t lm^u $i,s"] in a 
balanced fanufeiat relationship with the Uni. versa and Ihe Fatih. 

In lhj r languages, the Earth is our Mother Faith, the sun out 
F ldFst brother. the moon our Grandmother and so on. It fs-the 
belief of our people that all elements of the Natural tA'cmld were 
crea ted for t h c benefit of a 11 living things a nd that we. at h u mans, 
a re one of the weakest oi t h e who le C reation since " r a re t old 11 y 
dependent on the whole Creation (or our Survival 

Segwalise. introducing the Akwesasne Mohawks.' 
fids ir Caff fir Cnnft-Niwsness 

My grandma . talked to ihe rocks, the birds, the trees Alt 
creatures., turtles, birds, deer would come to her w hen she sent 
ou t the message fo r t h em to come.. She did il lo show me I hut you 
,lre one. you are relative Lo everything, that flies, cr,nv!s, walks, 
swims, creeps |n that she gave me a sense of comfort in the 
world, that l needn't fear. All of these things are your relatives 
drill when vou are in good relationship then even ihe animals o£ 
the forest will be friends to you and even ihe things thdl crawl 
will show v-nu something wonderful 

—Dhyanr Ywahim, Tsalagt (Cherokee} spirintiit 
teacher. Interviewed in (V.uhiTh e/ Puner Number t 

Outs Wjs a wealthy society. N’s.i Oiie suffered from want. All 
had the right to food, c led hi tig and shelter. All shared in the 
bounty of the spiritual ceremonies and the Natural World No 
one siood tn any material relationship of power over anyone 
else No rme could deny anyone a-eferm to the things they 
needed Ail rn all, before the colonists cjmc, ciuts w-.-is ,i beautiful 
,inJ rew h irdmg Wav of Life 

—-I laudeiiosaciELee (ln^umsl fldsj< Cvll n> 

(.Vhth'ii 'fjsr.'ess 

Reverence for nature was usual h accompanied bv a distinct lack 
of 5 -ncial stratification F run eh ethnologist Pierre Clast res has 
described how tribal systems of governance won? carefully 
designed to provent the concentration ol political power Espo- 
daily in the Americas, tribal chiefs hud largoEy ceremonial and 
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diplomatic rotes and elaborate political cultures evolved to prevent 
individuals from exercising coercive authorily. Power, to the extent 
that it existed a! alL was generally a matter of personal influence and 
wi&d <>m, a nd was ra rely able to impose h ierarchic-H of c o m m a nd a n d 
obedience On groups of people. Clastres describes one culture in 
South America where the spirit of mutual aid and interdepen- 
de nc e wa s re in force d by aid boo or eat ing the meat of an a n ima L one 
had killed Elach hunters personal well-being depended entirely on 
everyone cku's fort ones. 

Probably the most influential model of democracy in this 
hemisphere was the Iroquois Confederacy, which was centered in 
what we now call New York State Decisions made in the open tribal 
councils of the Iroquois nations were to reflect the needs of those 
who would live seven generations hence. The wisdom of women 
was respected in all decisions-, including the decision to go to war. 
'['hs& is a pattern which wc find repeated in many cultures lx round 
the world: 

There was a lime when our lands were tern by conNici and 
death. There were times when certain Individ u its attempted to 
establish themselves as the rulers ul the people through 
exploitation and repression. We emerged from ihuse timet to 
establish a slrong dymncraticand spiritual Way of Life. The |con¬ 
federacy f of the HaudennSaun.ee became the embodiment oi 
demcKtadc principles which continue to guide our peoples- Fhv 
Ifaudenosaunce became the first "United Nations" ustaHishud 
ana turn foundation of peace, harmony and respect 
S eg i’.'a lise 

Wf are nowexperiertemgatinne or unusually active appreciation 
for she contributions of different cultures around the world; at the 
same time, industrial '''development" and commercial agriculture 
are destroying native peoples and their traditional wave at an 
unprecedented pact- Many indigenous peoples throughout the 
world are being coerced, through economic pressure Or by military 
force. Eo join the larger world economy. From Guatemala to 
southern Africa to norlheaHEyrn Ari/nna, native peoples are 
promised the "‘go-nris" of our civil 17 ation and -are often forced to 
setep t (hern at the risk of death or culltiral extmction Our earth may 
be losing some of its last surviving natural peoples at a time w n^n 
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the rediscovi?r y ot mnre natura L way5- of life mav be essen Halid Out 
species' very survival. 

Obviously, we can no! &i rt’ipJy "go back 1 ' to a inbal way of life. 
Even if we Could, must people would probably cboose nul to. 
People are used to the ways Of Our own culture and have lost many 
of the <ikills and instincts that made the lcadsfio-na.1 ways possible. 
We live much closer together and have become used !o instant com¬ 
munication and rapid transportation over long distances. People 
have become thoroughly adapted to a consumer culture that feeds 
the illusion that our basic life need swill be (ahen care of fur us T 3 ie 
Jito of the city hits provided both an open -showcase tor world cul¬ 
ture and an escape from the provincialism and often rigid social 
roles of traditional Communities 

T rib a I cu 3 tu res are not a n i d cal to wh Lch we should wan! to rel lj rn 
They are noi models for us to copy. Primitive cultures were some¬ 
times qture wa r I Ike; some h a d I itt I e res pec t f 0 r t he hitma n d igni ty of 
people with whom they did not share blood. Sometimes, in limes vi 
war or of mounting population pressures, the much-valued tribal 
democracy would begin to break duwrt. Studying earlier cultures, 
however, reveals that many different ways of organising society 
acid relating Co nature lie within the realm of human possibility 
Understanding our own hifitorv as a spec Las is an impo riant tool in 
the development of a social vision thal can, this lime; consciously 
reflect ecological values 
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How did we become so separated from out natural loots? How 
did w-ecomc 10 &ee nature as just a storehouse ot resources 7 Social 
ih inkers have pointed lu signs of an emerging a lie ita lion at manvot 
the important historical crossroads of our species bet us journey 
briefly lit rough the history- of our civilisation and examine some or 
lhe kev aLgnpu&ts along Ihe road 

For Murray Bookchin, one of our leading social ertlies writing 
from an ecological perspective, the process 0] alienation from 
nature began Willi the ihsl signs of domination of one group of 
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people by another The domination of human bv human lift ms to 
have Led directly to the idea of the do mi nation of nature 

There have always been differences people, and these 

differences contribute to the excitement and variety oi life. Some¬ 
times.. however, as in the tainted history of relations between men 
and women, these differences come to be exploited to create fixed 
relations of unequal power. f\hrn differences in power are allowed 
to become embedded m the unwritten social rotes of a people, the 
dominant group creates new social institutions to solidify their 
power and new justifications for strengthening these institutions. 

In his book, Tbt' ErnJpsJy of Freedom, Buokchtn Shows liow the crea¬ 
tion of Soda I hierarchies, of fixed imbalances of power and chains ol 
command, marked the transition from see if lies embedded in 
nature's ways to those that approached nature with fear and with 
appeals lo supernatural forces. Some authors have suggested that 
th ese cl i a n ges oft en aC a rrnpa n i e d t ra n ^i t i o ns f ru m a pn ma n I v b><id - 
gathering society to one more dependt'nt upon hunting: from a 
wandering way of life lo a more settled pillern based uponagrkul- 
tore; or f rom hu nl t ng a nd ga th e rin g to 1 h e don test teat i o n a nd h erd - 
LElg Ol animals. Others, such as Pierre C Iasi res. have argued that 
Culture develops independent of such changes in the maieesai bast* 
of society. There also appears to be a strong relationship between 
the rise of hierarchy and tile denigration of women's social, 
economic and religious influence The elevation of any one g mu p's 
power over Others Can serious!v compromise patterns of mutual acd 
and people's shared link to the natural world. 

The power of elders to make decisions for e fiihe Or village mav 
have been the first form nl institutionalized power, a puncr born 
directly out of the biological in seen fit 1 ' that Corner with aging. I nsti- 
tutLonahzmg the power of eiders rn.tv have begun to compromise 
the more fluid, highly personalized types of power that existed in 
earlier societies In Lite earliest times, when a person endowed with 
leadership qualities passed on, the patterns ol influence within tile 
village shifted accordingly There was no obligation to follow ariv 
fixed institutional structure. The earliest gerontocracies, however, 
began to entrench social patterns of authority 

The fine real br^ak may hav-H come aS shamans and pneStn 
increasingly claimed to mediate the relationship between people 
and the natural forces Where priest!v power became established. 
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people's direct experience of the spiritual forces inherent in nature 
was replaced by an abstracted communication through thefigure- 
nead of the purest. Priests often banded together to affirm a profes¬ 
sional monopoly on spiritual power, enforced by flaunting their 
skills in manipulating people's deepest psychological fears. Man y of 
the first known cities, were founded by such early bands of 
priests. 

Kexs came the warriors, Warrior clans began as an outgrowth of 
tribal hunting parties, but Increasingly—especially in the emerging 
river valley setllemcnis of the Middle East, as well as in Japan and 
ol her pa rts of Asia -- came Co a ssu me th e role of independent ga ngs 
of "protectors," who would travel from settlement to fragile seltle- 
mt L nt offering military "Servinri" in exchange for booty and land 
Warrior-dominated societies were probably the first to actively 
accumulate wealth and the first to claim personal ownership of 
land- On ihe other hood, the independence of nomadic warrior 
bands in some parts of the world may have been an important chal¬ 
lenge to she consolidation o! more rigidly siate-like forms 

The development of more stratified societies and ones more 
separated from nature varied tremendously in different parts of the 
world It was hkely never a simple linear development, buteme that 
proceeded in fils and starts and which exploited internal distor¬ 
tions and dislocations within tribal societies Historian Elise 
Sind ding has called the evolution of social hierarchies a 
■'pathological response to stressful conditions." Countless primi¬ 
tive peoples in far corners of ihe earth were able to resist these pat¬ 
terns until the arrival of the European colonizers, in some cases 
right up to the twentieth century. 

The pattern of emerging social hierarchy dial shaped Western 
civilization was certainly heightened by the harsh living conditions 
of Near Eastern deserts and river valleys I his lite encouraged the 
development of the fust known citv.centered cultures odes that 
often gained their social cohesion thrnugh the manipulation of 
in security and fear Closeness to the- earth and tribal self-reliance 
gave way 1u Li reliance on Centralized institutions and the invoca¬ 
tion of supernatural powers, as people sought shelter from ihe 
uncertainties Ol life in Such an arid land It was an age Ol fortress 
cities with monumental temple Structures and. for many, violence 
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a way ol life. E : j-o[n thit Waddle Eastern walled "cradle " evolved 
the European avdizahon that grew io colonize the entile world 
The first clear glimpse at some ol the institutions and pattern*; ot 
authority and organization that mark nor present way of fife can be 
teen an the ancient Egyptian civilization oT 5,000 yenrii agn Lewis 
Wumford, author of several important works OO the hl&torS'Ot tech¬ 
nology and of cities, has shown how many of the 4ualilies that seem 
unique to modern industrial society really date back to the 
Egyptians. In the massive mobilization of human slave labor lo 
bid id the pyramids, Momfnrd saw the first example of mechanized 
production and of a mechanized approach to organizing people■ 

VV it h on I y ha sic h a n d t ool s a e 1 h e i r d i spos.i L l h e Eg t pi ia nsic rea ted 
a human " mega much irve"- -a massive inachinohkc mobilization of 
human, not mechanical., power, They imposed strict divisions of 
tilbOr, highlv standardized task'- and an elaborate system of 
bureaucratic control. _\ln material need V’. - a h 1 o be met bvfhis move 
toward mechanization; necessity was not the mother of invention 
The go*] was simply the creation os vast monuments to ihe divinity 
and immortality claimed by the Egyptian rulers 

This 'divinity' was affirmed by the Pharaohs use of ruwk 
acquired knowledge in astronomy'and engineering {including the 
design of elaborate rtiigadon sv&tems) and was enforced with a 
ruthless ness unsurpassed in their time It wjs the first recorded 
enlistment of .scientific knowledge in the service oi social and mill 
la 1 y ptnvf rand, lh rou gh th e cu El u f t h e S li n fu id wli 1 1 m the Pba ra< )h 
was said to personify, an earlv use of supernatural; beliefs to control 
human behavior on a grand scale, 

Several thousand years were to oass m the evolution of 
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hierarchical, stale-comered societies before a written record would 
begin to outline the ideas underlying lllv emerging human-naLute 
spi it 1 1 was t he c la ss i la I C r ve k ph t losop h c rs. e> pec ia 1 I y F Lai 0, wh 0 
hrsl wrote down some ot thu basic bokecs that underlie out Cu J- 
Lure's separation from tin 1 re si of nature. Our dualistic view L'l the 
world, wLth its rtgid dish notions between .mind a no bode., reason 
and emotion, the real and the ideal, is thought to have been tirst 
mapped out in the academies of ancient Athens Plato pm posed a 
mpLaphvsicai world of ideal tor ms which all true philosophy would 
contemplate The world we experience every Jay is made up of 
mere copies Or shadows of IhesH forms, which therefore are ool as 
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worthy fit philosophical consideration Thus our -own human 
bodies, bv grounding, us in a world of mere appearances... become art 
obstacle Eo understanding tht* tnw n-iTtitrt 11 of the iHdiverse 

The cj rly Roman Christians were strong supporters of (his view 
and institutionalized it through their disavowal of direct spiritual 
experience Roman Christianity tm.br act'd Plato's anti-natural ism 
with a vengeance, while at the sami.' time adopting the most !ift*- 
denying anti imperialiStic interpretations of traditional Hebrew 
icvts Images of the death of Christ became the primary ritual 
objects All spiritual power was invested in an elaborate Church 
hierarchy invested with powers or life and death Mature was 
endowed as the dominion of Man (that is. the males of our species), 
the (J-n 1V Creatu recreated in the image of the one (rue God. C on mer¬ 
cy f rents emphasizing the more humanitarian aspects of Christian 
teachings have arisen time and again, but the mainstream has 
invariably reaffirmed its historic rale as an ideology of world 
empire. 

Under Christian rule, more traditional forms of spirituality, 
grounded in direct ritual experience of the powers ol the earth, 
were violently suppressed as "pagan '' From the daiK brutality of 
the declining Roman Empire, through the Crusade* and the Ages of 
EixploialtOn and Empire in Western Europe, mass murder in the 
name of Christ ia m ty was i he o rd ex of C fie da y Th e I n qu is it ion n f i h e 
si xteen t h cent u ry a nd t h e wire h, bu rn i ngs of t he s t-v e n teen! h re pT c - 
senre^ efforts to rid Europe itself ot such 'pagan" practices as folk 
healing and 1 he fret! expression of sexuality The religions zeal (fiat 
accompanies imperial conquests and colonial wars right op rn the 
present dav rellcctstht: same urge of an emotionally Jnd Spiritually 
repressed culture to wipe out thane who Kan- held Oil to more 
natural wa y s 

Patterns oJ economic development and the tirsl conquests of 
peasant lands hv rhe feudal nobility reflected llie sairi 1 attitudes 
When large Scale harvesting ot firewood came into practice, the 
:*acred groves associated with pro Christian earth rituals were often 
levelled lirsl \tietenl shunts were svHteniatjeally demolished 
Historian Frederick Turner describes the consequences: 

Jn the same wav that civilized men fsic) had cleared the earth, 
pruned luuA I he luriwls. glanlcd villages, towns .md i ill is. w Hj,J 
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ChrifilM□ ih sirippifj 1+3 wyfld of magic and mysterv, -and o£ the 
possibility of spirited I renewal through itself, 

He describes the Church as havmg u nd erta.fcen: a systematic a Hem pi 
Id rmovr the JienH' of divinity from ihe natural world 

Bui jrs victory here waft pyrttiie, For it had rendered Us people 
alunaied sojfnLrness in j ftfiirihi ally-barren world where the only 
outlet for (he urge tu bfe was the restless drive onward . . 

In Beyond Geitgraphy {from which the above quotes are 
borrowed), Turner shows how (his drive was to Later shape (hr 
European conquest of the Americas. Everywhere the conquerors 
established themselves, thu natives" traditional ways, as shaped by 
thousands of years o! intimacy with the land, wen? replaced by new 
ways imported by the invaders from across Ihe ocean European 
land use patterns and European place names were imposed on a 
terrain to which Ihoy were ill-suited. The fertility of the land and the 
once teeming populations of Fish and wildlife were all but lost 
within a few generations. The native peoples of North America 
were nearly wiped out by European diseases to which they had no 
natural immunity. 

From the European Middle Ages onward, clung es in living put 
terns, the centralisation of nation-states and the emergence of new 
technologies ail helped advance the growing separation of 
humanity from nature For example, the spread of larger-scale agri¬ 
culture to the heavy clay soils of northern Europe led io the inven 
Lion of the moldboard plow, which needed to be drawn bv large 
teams of Oxen With (he introduction of such power intensive 
tillage, a cultural shift seems rn have occurred. Historians have 
noted shifts in local art and mythology from muges of 3 coopera¬ 
tive nature to images of coercion and mastery 

Similarly, the emergence of large scale mining accom pan led a 
cu Itu talsh 1ft toward an objectified view of nature For centuries the 
practice of mining had been Limited by (he widespread belief i Koi 
extracting ores from the ground WJSa profound violation of Mother 
Earth This attitude had begun In change ht the mid I>oe\ when 
the first major textbook on, mining practices COUid. lusliiv saving 
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''Nature h-as given the earth . to man [si-c| thal he might c jI 
tivaLc it and draw out of its caverns mctalj and nlhet mineral 
products." 

Such an attitude would haVe teen virtually unthinkable lust a tew 
generations earlier. 

These developments evolved gradually, as social and teefo- 
nolQgic.il changes slowly emerged, evolved together and. in new 
atid unexpected Ways- changed people's relationships with each 
Other and with the natural world But it was not until the ryfh and 
]£th centuries that the idea of dominating nature Became the credo 
of Fury pear civilization. This was the period of the so-called 
Scientific Revolution, a time when the religious dogmas of Hfte 
Middle Ages would he cast aside,and replaced bv a new mechanical 
view of ihe universe that established the manipulation and control 
of nature as the ultimate goal of human reason ant! human 
endeavor 

Th is coin e itf cd w it h the a ge of t tie vita btishmenf of c a pita Issm a s 
the dominant economic System in many parts of Europe, ft was a 
time of major dislocations of people, especially peasants, mam of 
whom had lived in relatively seif-sufficient village economies 
throughout the Middle Ages. Underwritten by ihe kings of Europe, 
the emerging class of merchants and manufacture!?; wa* able in 
nnnv countries 1o seize peasant lands for commercial agriculture 
and pasturage and to compel once-independent aitcsans to bring 
thei r skills to job s i n te n t ra I Lz. cd f act ones T h e dehu m a ns? in g eond i- 
tiuns and tong hours of foil in the earlv factories are now legend. A 
new’ philosophy ant! a new attitude toward technology Wert! neces¬ 
sary to |US!ify these developments 

Many volumes have been written about the Scientific Revolu¬ 
tion and the profound changes it brought. To really understand the 
origins of the mechanical world view ihat industrial civilization 
now tikes for granted, one should delve into some of The Sources 
Listed ai the end of this hook. For our purposes, it will suffice to |ust 
mention a few of the key ideas 
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And il if fiiJ that natufy ram be Understood imly tv rcduc- 
lien. that only hy reducing he? to numbers does she become 
dear. 

That without miuthemaHcs "one wjndm Ln vain through a 
dark labyrinth-" 

It is decided thut ihiit w hkh cannot hr nwaMjred and reduced 
to numbers is not real 

Susan Griffin, We pm ir ajprf Sjiitrc (wiih quote from 
Galileo) 

In iooj, the great astronomerJoharmes Kepler wrote, "Mv aim is 
to sh.L-.Jw that thu celestial machine is to he likened not to a divine 
organism hot tn clockwork." This succinctly sets the tone Tor 1 Kt- 
next three centuries of natural philosophy. CJalilen, while tormuUm- 
ing the b-asic principles of gravitation And planetary motion, 
asserted thai only those aspects of the universe thai could he 
described using mathematics had anv real basis. Mass ,lnd motion, 
shape, number anti force were real; the Complex messages of the 
bfnSes were illuSOry and largely irrelevant This was the Platonic 
dualism gone awry. 

Descartes and his contemporaries likened the entire universe, 
including the human body, to a machine, To Descartes, Cod had set 
the universe in motion according to fixed mathematical I a AS. just as 
the laws through which a king miles fits subjects. The purpose of 
science was to discover I hose laws and understand the elements of 
nature in sufficient detail so as to "employ these entities for all ihe 
purposes for which they a re suited, arid so make ourselves masters 
and possessors nJ nuture 

Et was Francis Bacon, nol himself a scientist. who really 
popularised the idea of the manipulative pOJvcrof science Under 
standing nature was not enough; '"man's"' destiny was tu literally 
enslave nature, to "conquer and subdue her. to shake her to her 
foundations." ! lis language reflects ifm growing reaction agaLnst 
women during the 17th century and evokes the witchcraft Inals still 
going on through much ot Europe. 
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The tartful By stematizing cd Scientific knowledge in ;he be me 6 of 
"mankind,"' ciptcially (he ruling elites, was &acan '5 iifeltme mis¬ 
sion in addition in his scientific writings, he composed a widely- 
read ulopian tract, T?rr \'r:r Atianfi^ describing an opulent idC4l 
society run by an elite of scientist-priests. In bacon's vision. the 
"'human empire" would not he limited to "power and dominion'' 
over (he natural World, but direct intervention in the patterns of 
nature in ‘'improve'' upon il and make it ever- more useful id "m^n." 
He prefigured the attitude nS mtiidt'm: genetic engineering that 
human intervention is necessary to "per feelnature for our ends. 
H aeon's own presc option i n rlu ded cha n gsng (he life cycles of ed iNe 
plants, the commingling of existing species and the creation of new 
tmes 

Thfif were the ideas that wore to shape the course of the 
Indu-Hlnal Revolution in Europe and North America, the rise of the 
factory system and the erner^epce of modem technology. Every 
step oJ ihe way, people struggled to re&isJ ihese changes, especially 
the newEy displaced peasants This resistance took many (urms; 
political uprisings, the destruction of machines and factories and 
the embracing of new religious and mystical philosophies aimed at 
rediscovering Lhe aEiVvnCSs of nature and a personal union with il 
The peasant movements that accompanied lhe great democratic 
revolutions in England and France were verv much inspired bv 
such movements rind religious "enthusiasms. 1 " 

As time went on, however, the Coercive power of the new 
industrial sysleni and in creasing IV cem rallied! rut inn -states 
orevaiJed ft\ the middle of the nine! ee nth centum much of the 
emerging labor movement had come to embrace industrialism and 
tech no logica I development as vehicles for liberating people from 
:oh L, its I e did they know that they were only seeing the lip ot a tech¬ 
nological iceberg- 

The emerging socialist movement had its origins in lhe early pan 
of shal century with the widespread flowering of ulcipian social 
■vis io ns a nd e.y permvents 1 li a t e merged out o i the vea rs u f l he ]-' ren ch 
Revolution The writings of Mary and Engels, however, labeled 
industrial capitalism as a necessary Stage in the historical processed 
liberal ion and thus set the stage for a rk L » kind of political Outlook. 
3'heir "scientific" Socialism sought tn give Utopianism, with its 
ethical and community nun thiust, a bad name In doing SO, thev 
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succeeded in bringing lhe newly accept?J capita I isf myths of social 
and technnlogical prngreiss right into fhe 1 .1 bor niovomenl. The con¬ 
quest of nature and the primacy of economics over other aspect* of 
fiKul life, ideas which a few general ions of capitalist* had tailed to 
instill in workers Still conscious of their own peasant roots., became 
corn ersi n nes of socta list t bought. M a rs a n d h is foil o were d ev e I oped 
a wealth ot theoretical tools that to (his day help us so holier under¬ 
stand the inner workings of capitalism. However, by embracing the 
factors asa vehicle for I iteration, they unwittinglv embedded many 
generations ot social activist* in the institutions and the overall 
world view of the dorm nan i social system- 

The entrenchment nf scientific rationalism and the mechanical 
view of nature took many forms during the nineteenth cu-ntiiry. 
Physicists like von Helmholtz discovered mathematical laws that 
appeared to explain our own bndilv functions. Darwin asserted, tor 
tJhe first [iine that biological evolution was the resull of u selection 
among undirected biological responses let a changing environ* 
ment. He discarded both religious interpretations and specula¬ 
tions about a life force within nature, opening the door to she 
modern view nt evolution as a product or enlirely random genetic 
mutations. Et the V r ECturiari ideologist Herbert Spencer who 
turned Darrin's theory into a [ale of overt competition fnr ;he 
"survival of the fittest." At a lime when industrial capitalism Was 
assuming an increasingly cut-throat quality., with Concentrations- of 
private wealth exceeding anything that had been ceen before. 
Spencer's version of evolution was invaluable in helping to 
rationalize the system's obvious injustice^ 

Da rw in'* uw n ana logy b c tw ve n ml u rai scJect io n a n d 1 he a rtu 1 cia 1 
select ion performed bv animal breeders anticipated a more 
thorough mobilization of scientific knowledge to manipulate and 
control nature. Bv the turn of the centurv, peuple Were being sold 
the idea tha( the chief purpose of human know ledge was to advance 
industrial technology 

The German chemical industry, in the later nineteenth century, 
was lhe first to hire scientists in-house to carry mu experiment* to 
□id in the development of new products bv the early twentieth CCH 
tury, a large engineering establish men I was in plan:. especially hi 
Germanc and the United States It wa& thudi 1 CCf Ctea 1 1 0rt of p0W0r 
ml industrial interests, which rcadik financed its schools and 
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professional societies- The idea of scientific ''progress"' thus became 
increasingly tied in the development of new commercial products. 
The amt institutions later encouraged the development of 
dcetruni.es, the computer industry and, with huge infusions of 
public funds beginning with World War El, nuclear power and the 
modem high-technologv weapons industry. 

Along with the rise of electrical and mechanical engineering, a 
new "soda! engineering 1 ' emerged that enabled industrial 
managers and social planner* to ever-more rigidly bind people to 
the monotonous rhythms of machines and bureaucracies In the 
past few decades, the increasing computerization o£ all spheres of 
life has allowed methods of social control and Surveillance to evolve 
to staggering proportions 


The .11 ini iji t uf h'.jI lt’iMiiv a sucit'tv enjoys lends n> be in 
inverse proportion to thy amount of labor-saving machinery ii 
i'jn pi nys. 

£. F. Schumacher 

II has become fashionable LEI this century lo assert I ha! tech- 
n ok igi ca I d envelopment h as a life of its o m. tha t rech nology i S nut o f 
CO ntrol a nd is [t scl f re&pon 51 blc for both t he CCQ log ica l crisis and the 
social alienation we face The historical record suggests, however 
that our culture's separation from nature is primarily a result nf 
social, not technological changes- The various philosophical 
developments outlined here were at] re fled ions of social, political 
and cultural changes which have shaped the way we are taught to 
view- ourselves and the natural wuitd. Many crucial steps have been 
left out of the discussion in order to focus on the overall picture Thu 
before proceeding to explore ways of heaiingour relationship with 
nature, Some furl her attention to the question of technology is 
necessary 

Technology is neither an independent historical agent, rtOr is it 
merely J set uf ‘"ton is" which can he used to satisfy any social end we 
desire. Like philosophy, technological development wa product of 
social realities. But u nee a particular path of technological develop¬ 
ment l-si chosen, thal choree can alter the Course of Social evolution 
This Ls especially' true sna society such as ours which SO glorilits ds 
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technology and which defends upon technological devices and 
technology-based mslitutions tor Lea very existence. 

Such was not always the case. Bookcbm ohMrv«!llJilthellighly 
democrat tc Iroquois confederacy and the brutally a u tli or Liar La n 
Inca empire both existed at the same time with virtually the some 
technological ba^e. Muitlford has ihoivn how many of the inven¬ 
tions We now associate With the industrial Revolution were known 
centuries earlier,, and were used primarily for religious or arlisltc 
purposes {or strictly for weapons) long before the'.' were enlisted to 
do anything ''useful."' 

Glass was used to make ornamental beads thousands of years 
before it was used to make vessels and another thousand or two 
before it was used for windows, even 1 hough the technical means 
were available much earlier The water wheel was first imported 
from India as a toy and a ceremonial object, and :he first windmills 
and steam pumps were used to work large pipe organs and open 
and dose temple doors By the 1 1 th century, metallurgy and the use 
of wind and waiter power in agriculture and forestry wore well- 
established, but these small steps toward mechanization simply 
saved labor without significantly altering medieval village Pile 

It is only in the last ccnturv or su that technological change 4 have 
had such a striking impact on social development Today, single 
technological choices can profoundly shape the course or our 
future, and the more these choices are left to the 'experts' of 
industry and the military, the less people are able to control their 
own lives.. There aiu now industrial facilities SO large in scale that 
the relocation of one factory or corporate headquarters can perma¬ 
nently alter the lives of tens til thousands of people 

The feeling that technology i? out of control has very deep-King 
social mots. The idea of progress that emerged during the 
nineteenth century has become deenlv ingrained in our culture. 
Our civilization has created a pair of dominant political systems, 
one ostensibly capitalist and the other claiming to he socialist, that 
appear to be in competition but which share marv bask assump¬ 
tions about the world. Both systems measure "progress" b\ the 
development ot technology, reflecting their common he lied in the 
conquest and control of nature. Technologies, under both svsiems, 
are chosen on the basis of their usefulness to the military and to 
industrial m0gastructures both uvStems thrive on the subset- 
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vie nee of people to bureaucracies and an increasir.fi centralization 
of sve lal a nd econo tn tc powe r. Th is is (rue u nder both "I tb e ra r and 
■'conservative" governments in the Western "democracies" and 
during more tolerant, as well as more over!iy totalitarian, periods in 
(he Soviet bide States, tn the United States, military technology 
increasingly determines the course of the technological innova¬ 
tions, which allow the economy to continue expanding. Thus the 
strength of the eenn a m y is e vpi i n creasing.1 v t ied to the c * pension of 
a milttary-mduslrial-technological compies We wit! return to these 
ideas in Pari [I of this hook. 


tSrciIitrg the Wctunds 

In fight of ihese developments, how can we ever hope to heal the 
rift between humanity and the rest of nature* An ecological aware¬ 
ness calls upon us to free ourselves from the Centralization of 
authority, from technologies of Surveillance and Control, from 
economic dependence upon a system that is defiling the earth, 
justifying mass slaughter and genocide and threatening nuclear 
annihilation How 1 can wp begin* 

A true reconciliation with nature needs to occur on many levels 
personal, social, political. A healed relationship wilh the earth must 
transcend the artificial boundaries that mark these different 
sph cres, fur the attitudes and cultural patterns that sustain uur 
Civili/ation's present wavs have been around far longer than most 
of Otir present political or social institutions 

Many people are indeed striving to reflect an ecological aware¬ 
ness in their own lives, in an effort to heal their personal lies to I he 
earth. Mane people strive to cat healthier foods than they grew up 
with, trying to grow some of their own -a here possible. They try to 
live mOre in tune with the needs of their bodies and their spinUial 
selves. They follow the cycles of the seasons, trying to better under 
stand naluial pat terns and cycles— the sky, the trees, the birds. 
Many r have left the cnies in trv to rreafe new ways of life — or 
recreate old ones — in the hills and mountains of iha? vast continent. 

These are some of the more outward signb of L i new conscious¬ 
ness that is spreading th tough our culture, changing it in small and 
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subtle ways thatcuuld haves impact on how wt ad Lave in the 
world fi ut perso na l c hsnges, enaciaI a s t hey may be, are not enough. 
E-'or our species to survive on this earth, we need lq evolve a new 
v, ul tu re, a no w way of f el u ti ng to ea fh o the r a nd to t he wo rid a r ou fi d 
us An ecological consciousness has to spread to those who have 
thus far not been affected bv the subtler changes we ste occurring. 
This can create the openings necessary for larger social and cul¬ 
tural changes 

Over the past decade, people in many corners of the comment we 
call North America have been creating visions and models fora new 
way of life, grounded in the ways and patterns of nature. These 
visions have taken many forms and evolved though many separate 
paths. Over the past Couple of years these visions have begun 10 
come together in ways that can help inform an emerging Green 
movement 

[he most distinctive of these new ecological currents goes by the 
name of fwn’yiiirjiii'f^M E:i recent years., biftregionalism has pushed 
beyond the disciplinary interests ot the pioneering geographers 
and ratuialisl? who first gave il form and become the conceptual 
basis for a full-fledged social-ecological transformation 

A bioTugicm is an area of Land defined, nut by political boun 
da ries — cities, Mate*, ecu Tillies—but by the natural, biological and 
geologrcaJ feature* that cast the real identity of a place. A bioTegion 
can be identified by its mountain ranges and river?, it? vegetation, 
weather patterns ot sod types, or its pattern- of animal habslats, 
whether birds, ground mammals or human.?. The bsoregions of 
North America include such well-known, places as the Ozarks, the 
Sonora Desert, Cascadia (the Pacific Northwest), the Marilimcs 
(northern Maine and eastern Canada) ar.d Appalachia. Bi-urr- 
giona lists fun her subivuie larger region H into individual local 
watersheds and mountain range:-. 

On such a bioregional stale, h becomes possible to more readily 
determine the most ecologically-sound and sustainable ways tor 
people to live in a particular place Within a. binrcgjnn people can 
strive lo create self-supporting ways of life fhai fully complement 
i he flows a nd cy cl es of na hi re t ha t a 3 red dv e v is tt h e re T h e s ha ri ng ot 
goudi and culture between bioregiOIIS then becomes 6 genuine 
expression Lif ecological diversity. 

The- idea ot bin regionalism ha* evolved gradually in many 
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d i tie it n t places, h u t sterns t o ha x e e solved to rge Ey 1 roml h ree m a n>r 
geographic centers The first is j large region extending from the 
cfFitral California coast up to the Siskiyou Mountains of Oregon It 
is a region renowrted fOr its mild, moist climate, its redwood trots 
and its rich, fertile soils. This bioregion has been the Center yf a 
wealth of experiments, in earth-centered commmunitv Jiving. San 
Francisco's Planet Drum Foundation has encouraged people to 
share their experiences and insights about what it means to live in 
this place,live n within theci ty of Sa n Francisco, peop Je ha ve begun 
to explore their ecological history and, through poetry, stories and 
mapmaking, have reconstructed a picture of how their peninsula 
looked to its native inhabitants before the days Ot concrete and sky¬ 
scrapers. Throughout northern California, up through the Klamath 
and Siskivnu •mountains that straddle the Oregon border, people 
have been experimenting with new wavs of Living on the land. The 
bioregional poets of this region have inspired peopEe clear across 
the continent to embrace new (and old) ways of understanding (he 
earth within which we live. 

farther north l£ the* Willamette River Valley region., which 
includes the city of Portland, Oregon. People affiliated with Rain: 
magazine in Portland have heen compiling the experiences of 
people involved with aUernatree technologies and experimental 
l urn mu n dies for many years In u?fh they published their vision for 
Portland, showing how a regional consciousness can illuminate the 
solutions to basic urban problems. They showed how people's basic 
needs could be increasingly satisfied from within the bioregion and 
how a bio-regional economy could better sustain the region"* 
people. 

A third major Starting point for biore&idnJ] activity has been in 
the Ozark Mountains and plateau, encompassing what we know as 
Mi ssnun, Arkansas and parts (if several bordering stales There, 
people committed In a bio regionally focussed way os life have been 
organizing annual gal he ring* Called Community Congresses The 
Congresses bring together people knmvltdgeabJe about the essen¬ 
tial features of life in ihe Ozark bimegion—agriculture, forestry, 
water supplied., health, culture., etc. — and have produced detailed 
proposals for encouraging ihe development of each sphere along 
ecological linos Between Congresses, tusk groups continue 
meeting to work on im piemen ting their proposals. In Max' of 1*5^4. 
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the Ozark peupie hosted thf t"irst North American BjoregiorniI 
Congress, at w hich twi) hundred people from all across the conti¬ 
nent gathered lo discuss bioregional ideas and strategies 

In every region where ihe ideas of bio regionalism have taken 
hold, it has inspired a new sense of place, of attunoment with 
rutlu r Jil cyd es, u f app racial i 0 n o f th e eo m mo n whole of whlC h t he 
human and non-hum an residents of a region are closely 
intone la ted parts. To Maine's bioregional poet, Gary Lawless, 
bioregion a I ism is "a n exercise t n seei ng.. lear n in g just wit ere it is i fiat 
you live, trying la define what 'Home' is all about ' 1 To theologian 
Thomas Berry, ''The bioregion is the domestic Suiting of the com¬ 
munity jufit as ihe home is the domestic setting of the family “ A 
resolution passed at the first North American Bioregionat Congress 
declared 

ESicregion a lism .. is ta king the ri me (-o learn t h e possibilitics of 
place. 2 L is a mindfulness of local environment, hislory and com¬ 
munity aspirations that lends to a sustainable future. Lt relies on 
safe and renewable sources uf Iooj and energy. It ensures 
em plo yment bv s applying a rich d Lve rsny of servi c es w i rh i n toe 
commLimly., by recycling our resources and bv exchanging pru- 
deni surpluses will-, other regions. Hincsginnalism is working lo 
saljsk basic needs I anally, such ai edaCaboiir heallli id re and. sell 
gtwerna nee 

IV h e re don s you r wato r c om c from ? Wha r k in d s of -fi u il t a ru u ndvr 
you r feel ? pla n ts a re me i o wh ere v ou 1 ive? H™ 1 o ng, i s the 
growing seasonWhich Types of birds con he seen? Where does 
your garbage go -1 Whal mylhs and legends shaped your region's 
native inhabitants' view of the J-anJ and its cycle is? These kinds of 
questions arc of utmost importance to ihe bioreginnalist David 
Hatrtke, □ founder of fhu Ozark Arm Community Congresses. has 
Mid, ''Bioregionalihm is rediscovery and reinterpretation of the 
old ways by those who see we cannot COM in tie in Ihe present 
profane way?.'' 

Bioregionslism is not fust an ethic for rural dwellers A> Planet 
Drum has showed, a:l understanding of natural paltums Can be-cul¬ 
tivated lit the city and can shape wiser choice k about how everyone, 
lives They have initiated a Green City project in ban FraudsecL. 
beginning With a bioregiuiul gilheiing on ihe Winter Solstice of 
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tgS*; ihit ill ranted uV(?r 700 pduple bltice that event, working 
group?, have been meeting to further elaborate bioregional 
approaches to renewable energy development, agriculture,, urban 
wildlife, transportation and thy recycling of wastes. They envision a 
Cttv of wild-cnrndinr parks and orchards, spacious open plazas and 
markets, and the enhancement of relation ships among 
neighbors 

A bioregion a l awareness tan help Soften the rigid urban/rural 
dichotomy we now experience, with city dwellers growing more of 
their own food and Cultural events more widely dispersed in the 
country. A new appreciation of human cultural diversity would 
begin to replace what Peter f 3 <H rj', founder of Ha net Drum, has 
termed "ibc global monoculture " We could begin to ensue, in the 
words of the poet Gary Sender, ""the balance of cosmopolitan 
pluralism and deep local consciousness."'For Kirkpatrick Sale, 0 
resident of New York Citv, bioregionalism means, " . the Integra 
tion into every urban pricessof a total understanding of ecological 
principles until the smallest child knows that water does not come 
from a pipe in the basement and that you can't throw anything away 
because there is no 'away' " 

Osi the political level, bioregionaiism envisions the devaluation 
iif existing political boundaries and the re-emergence of more 
natural ones. As Gary Snyder explained in 4 recent Mother I'-Ti'h 
iVcuw interview, 

. .1- an ultimate (and Icing-range) ^c:*] [we would] like to >ee 
this continent more sensitively redefined, and the natural 
regions of NotLh America— or l'urile Island—gradually begin m 
shape the jroi'jjjra/ entities within which we work |r would he -a 
small step toward ecological sanity, and a larger step toward the 
.Ucom p! i sh men t of pu litical 1 tece n trnlica lion a rn,E tin. j. -i :.i n tr t uc- 
[i(in oi A nwE ic,i as .i super pi Aver Info | several] natural nations, 
none o< which would have a budget tug enough to support 
missiles It would also be a siep in the direction of amiable, inti¬ 
mate face-to-faec community politic s end societies ancE. ul+i 
match'. II would help U? develop -STne .ind iunLa-sriablv 
ecu n om ics, 


Hi.)iv many hinregtur.H are properly contained in the North 
American continent? Just how Larger region is appropriate tor one 
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t* docU-5 Upon: A JosIdJ watershed? A mounta-in range? An enllfe 
vegetation zone* These are still open questions. Different types of 
projects, and different ecnlogica-1 realities, reflect differenl bio' 
geographic needs- NaturaJ boundaries arc rarely sharply defined 
an d, as eto I ogi sts ha v<? J a ng k mown. th c most in te resting oppomi n i - 
ties for interaction and enrichment often crrirur ai the edges- 
There are also differences among bmregm delists as to what one 
means by a '’■nation.^ it would be counterproductive to merely 
reproduce the chauvinism and racism Fostered by modern nation¬ 
states ft lore gion a Eisls advocate a "breakdown ol nations" into self- 
sustaining, cooperatively-relating, ecoFogically-scaled entities, 
which COuld become models of ecological diversity at the level of 
human community'. One would hope lo be able to travel across a 
mosaic of bioregion al communities Lhe way the earliest explorers 
traveled across Indian villages and 'riba 5 territories three hundred 
years ago — freely and with no apparent fixed borders. 

How do wegel from hereto there, from a culture, technology and 
social framework thriving on militarism, competition, the despo lb - 
tier of nature and ihe exploitation of people lo one grounded in 
ecological harmony and un it y- in -diversity ? Formidable institu¬ 
tional, political and cultural barriers stand in the wav. How can wc 
help each either to free ourseH'cS from all of the economic and psy¬ 
chological dependencies that keep US tied to the existing system? 
How can we, in (be words of Thomas Berry, "join the earih com¬ 
munity as participating members?" Peter Berg has written, 

The image o: a Iranst'ormed society isn t difficult to imagine: 
responsive te inc biosphere Lhiou^h use of alternative energy, 
appropriate technology and sustainable agriculture; smaller 
political li pits defined b) natural borders raider than straight 
lines; filling tn the qualities of mutual aid, direct drinorracy. anti 
opportunities for personal creativity and freedom ihatare nearly 
absent now, 

— from CiiLptibruiJj QttJtifrly, dumber n 

E-or Berg, the first step is to look closely at the broad variety of Cur¬ 
rent examples of people living in tunc with the earth and to siniplv 
imagine how if could happen wherever yOu are ngtii now. A truh 
bio region a I effort, he Kis said. Is one that allows the land itself to 
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speak through the" medium o i human culture. Creative, 
comm unity-based expressions of biu regional awareness can open 
the door to a thorough rethinking of present political and social 
realities, 

A second step has been taken by the bioregionaltets m the 
Qaarki: brin ging tOgethvF a LI uf the different sectors of a btO- 
regional community ihai share an ecological vision, bioiegional 
C o ngresses h^ve now occu rreri in n e a rly every co rn er of the United 
Slates, From (he Pacific Northwest to New York's Hudson Valley, 
These gatherings are producing detailed ecological visions for 
several well-defined areas of our continent. They are inspiring 
people to initiate specific Community project? designed to help 
realize thyiir visions. At a second continental Congress in np&D. a 
more tyrmaJ network of bioregional activist? was established to 
encourage the wider sharing of ideas, literature, technical materials 
and other resources 

The third step is more overtly political, and this is where the 
Greens come in It involves closely examining all of the problems 
Our society currently faces and discovering how an ecological 
understanding could lead to solutions for those problem?. A Green 
outlook addresses global problems such as hunger, the aim? race, 
thu poisoning of out air and water and the need to preserve cul¬ 
tures threatened by Western dominance tt requires ihe empower¬ 
ment of people in every community in each distinct region to regain 
control over their own lives. Toi as long as there ate ta?t inequali¬ 
ties among people, as long as a Few powerful interests can freely 
manipulate the economic and social lives of the many, as Jong as 
some nations can threaten others with nuclear annihilation, an 
ecological society will nut by possible. 

Greens are creating new models for political and social trans¬ 
formation, beginning dt The community level and spanning 
outward to bioregion.il, national and international scale? ! heY are 
involved in community organizing, researching issues, working tor 
iiologitalk-snund social policies, campaigning for elective office 
and creating new experiments in earth-centered ways of living and 
working- Many different forms of political action to protect 
ecosystems ami stop <he arm>i racy ire being explored Greens are 
discovering the interconnections among issues and working to 
embodv a new kind yf politic? aimed at widespread popular 
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empowerment. Green, campaignsft.trlocal e! e-ciive office are geared 
toward making. political institution? sub|<?ct to more direct popular 
control at the local level, 

The Green movement aspires co be the political expression of a 
larger effort tD reconcile the faise separation between humanity and 
nature. Before exploring the question of how, we will take a brief 
jou rney t h roug h ou r rec ent past a nd try to d iscovc r h (iw G rcen eon- 
scioujinc.ss hasemerged out of the social and paLiticaJ mnvcrsion t? of 
our recent p^st. 


2 . 

W here Did shf Green Movement Co Pie From? 


Ask j gathering of European Greens where their movement 
came from and many of them are Surf 1 to pninl westward acro&s the 
Atlantic Ocean. For even though the syntheses of political forces 
tK^t -l leased the Green movement occurred First in Europe r many of 
the individual political currents brought together by the Greens 
had i heir origins here in the Uni led States To properly understand! 
the origins of both the European and North American Green move 
ments, it ]? necessary lo trace the recent history of peace and 
environ mental activism in lhe United States and explore our own 
traditions of local democracy and nonviolent protest 

The real origin of ihe Green movement is in the great social and 
political upheavals that swept the United States and the entire 
Western world durmg the lqtfo's. The civil rights, peace and stu¬ 
dent movements were the first visible signs of the emergence uf a 
new rnnscicKJSnesS, soon to be followed by the re-emergence of 
feminism and of a new an vironmerital awareness. At the Sams* time, 
a profound cultural reawakening was- taking place. By ityb&oz 1^67, 
a genuine counter-culture had emerged, which was to shake the 
Foundation 5 of the values Americans hud come to take for 
granted, 

The logo's were a rime of widespread cultural, social and artistic 
experimentation, Materialism, obedience to authority and tradi¬ 
tional work and sexual rotes were all opened to question, Young 
people sought liberation from the rigid ways of their parents and of 
the oppressive institutions of work and school The cry was to be 
able to "do your own thing'" the result was a blossoming of new 
experiments in communal living, liberated personal relationships 
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and Spiritual growth. Sume ex peri events floundered and others 
ended up reproducing the Oppressive ways of the larger society 
merely in a different siyle But they were the beginning of an 
awakening to the idea that the established routines of twentieth 
century life were not the only way, that it was possible to c reale new 
ways of Laving ihat could allow people lo more fully realize 
themselves 

The seeds of a new culture were sown during the dark da vs of the 
lpyo's, When most Of America was still aslumber m the air of quie¬ 
tude and con form it v that marked the post-World War 31 years. The 
scant resistance to lhe status quo that survived the w&r was either 
bought ofl by the postwar economic bourn or looted out in the Red 
beares Of the tarlv iflSO's. Tht L fifties, far more than the eighties, 
were a difficult tim& for an yore who sought to question the existing 
order. 

But someth mg did n r t quite fit Poets fro m the streec s of New York 
and San Francisco spoke, often deliriously, of the imminent 
collapse of the staid, button-down ways uf white mi J die -class 
America. The new rhythms uf ruck and roll Spoke an overt 
sensuality that respectable parents condemned as dangerous, even 
subversive These were the harbingers of things to come 

In the winter ul ip$5 in Montgomery, Alabama, a black woman 
named Rosa Park^ refused to move <o the back of a racially 
=ittg regaled city bus. This Simple act nf defiance sparked the .Mont¬ 
gomery bus boycott which to main marked the beginning of the 
black Civil Rights movement. A yer-unknown young minister. 
Martin Luther King. Jr„ was enlisted as a spokesperson for the 
boycott and instantly became a national figure. Marches, sit-ins and 
large demonstrations spread throughout the South, as blacks 
ineneaSingly refused to cooperate with the laws thul depriv ed them 
of their basic rights as human beings 

By the eat-Jv ipOfTs, college student's and disarmament activists 
iroiu the N'oith were making regular Irips southward toassis! black 
communities in 1 heir efforts They were profoundly changed by the 
experience The students, both black and white, relumed to their 
campuses with a personal knowledge of the inequalities and 
injustices upon which our social system thrives, and with eye- 
opening e-xpencrces nf dGiving that system They proceeded io 
turn their knowledge loose on the universities themselves, 
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rebelling against archaic social rules. rigidly controlled courses of 
study and th? suppression of controversial poitl!& of view, 

Two im port£ n t at rients emerged du i ing the early civil r ights and 
iirudent movements that previously lay turned in conventional 
accounts of American history. These were the cum piemen tar y 
themes of community organization and nonviolent action Political 
organi zatin n at t he cn m mu n it v te ve I has been a ke y u ndercu rrem (i n 
this country's history since colonial times; the American Revolu¬ 
tion was itself largely horn of loosely ■knit alliances of local political 
circles mid informal militias, Community based organizing around 
economic issues has been important For much of this- century. If 
became particularly widespread in C .htcagu and other inner cities 
■during the 1940''5 and fifties, with 4 wealth of creative nonviolent 
tactics proving successful against the major urban political 
machines of the lime. During the sixties, many student activists 
spent their summers in fledgling community organizing efforts in 
poor neighborhoods of their own cities 

The methods of non violent resistance that arose during the Civil 
Rights movement idti also be traced bark to the beginnings of 
American history — many forms uf nonviolent nOnCOOp^ratiOn 
ivith the British authorities marked early efforts toward indepen¬ 
dence The labor movement and the earliest campaigns fur 
women's rights—1 he suffragists and their contemporaries—all 
utilized sit-down strikes, boycotts, human blockades and the like to 
help a d va nee their a im s Every wa r this country has c ver tough t wa s 
vigorously opposed in many diverse sectors of society, with people 
aroused to draft resistance, lan refusal and all means (if political 
action in the name of peace 

The Civil Rights movement, however, was probably I he tirst to 
raise the theme of nonviolence or a national scale images of 
nonviolent black demonstrators being attacked by white Southern 
police shook people's confidence in a system of justice so blatantly 
poised to defend inequality Participation in these campaigns 
exposed the brutal unde nude* of American “law and order' for 
Southern blacks and their supporters alike. Ely the middle duties., 
inner cities across the country were erupting in riotous displays of 
frustration and rage. Nonviolence had stirred the nation's 
ci mscience, paved the wav for important social reforms and offered 
an example for other movements to follow’; Black Power, however, 
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threatened the very socifiI stability so valued bv middle class 
America. 

The warm Vietnam placed even larger numbers ot people of ail 
racial ancf social backgrounds in direct npp&silion to the estab¬ 
lished order. As the government escalated the war, increasing the 
numbers or military '■‘advisers,' bombing North Vietnam, and even¬ 
tually committing American combat troops by the tens and 
hundreds of thousands, people's frustration grew Protest evolved 
toward open resistance, as draft age men pub! id v burned their draft 
cards and many hundreds of people trespassed at the Pentagon and 
jt local military recruiting centers. Hundreds of thousands of 
people participated in large demonstrations in Washington, D.C 
and worked for peace in their own communities Discontent spread 
through the ranks oE the military, spawning open acts of rebellion 
against officers and their loathsome orders. 

Bv the early royo's. the antiwar movement could take credit for 
substantially slowing the Pentagon's efforts to further escalate the 
war, discouraging President Johnson irom running tor re-election 
and moving all sides, however reluctantly, to the peace table. 
Opposition to ihe war forced an early pullout of U S. troops and 
may have prevented the use of nuclear weapons against the Viet¬ 
namese. The Vietnam Wan more than anything else, shaped the 
experiences and values ol those who came of age in the rp6o r s 

The Sixties were a time ul change in Europe, too In May of iQO&, 
French students and workers went nr strike together against 
college rules, workplace regimentation and the Stultifying patterns 
of everyday life Thev effectively stopped business as usual in the 
streets and tact ones of Tans lor the better part of two months. In 
West Germany, England and other countries, people demon¬ 
strated against their own countries' involvements in Vietnam 1 and 
for Social alternatives. To the East, in Czechoslovakia, Ihe move¬ 
ment for greater democracy became So large and vocal that the 
Russians chose rn suppress it with soldiers and tanks Around the 
world, people increasingly came to see chat sweeping revolu¬ 
tionary changes were necessary to transform a svstem that thrived 
on war. poverty and oppression 

The revolution was not to be just political, cither binding new 
ways of living, thinking, loving and creating were essential parts of 
the overall transformation that people were seeking Though the 
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■'iifiou s political movements And the counter’Culture were often [n 
conflict over ideology and periional priorities, I hey were comple¬ 
mentary sides of an in-era!J questioning of values and insliiution^ 

and a search ibr rfw ^liemallves, In hi* book,Moir iVti'frTljdrt tVe 
Krmie, nonviolent activist Dave Dellinger described some of the 
links between political activism and personal, transformation tha! 
appeared during the sixties: 

In the civil righis and amiwar movements-at their best, p^rtiri- 
pants began to rediscover the lost practice at democracy. They 
began 1* Learn sell-re! Lance., c.om.m.unal &oEi clarity, p.utic. ijialtirv 
decision-mAking, ntarircI- lmt^I politics, Jiretl adn>n end 3 ocaI., 
country- and worldwide cooperation. They began so e*peri¬ 
me m with communal jnleraclinns and multidimensional coali¬ 
tion programs that gave satisfaction lo the minorities tti their 
jaoks as well as the majority. Thev bci^an not only to savor a 
reprieve from society's uihibtLion 00 love ami trust but to 
explore more dynamic methods of asserting their coEleclive wiEI 
than polSin^ a lever or, a voting machine every two Hi tour 
years. 

The counter-culture created j sustaining legacy of personal lit'eid- 
lion that was able so carry 1 he movement through the continual 
ebbs and Hows ol prsblic protest. 

Lift* in 'the movement" was not aCl rosy, however. By 1970, the 
antiwar movement was badly split over principles and political 
ideologies. bitter factional disptsles had developed in many areas: 
d 1 tic ring styles oj organisation and methods ot political an.ilvsis: 
conflicting wjys of reidting the war to broader social Issues; 
adherence to nonviolence vs more aggressive forms of confronta¬ 
tion; and fOVolutinnarv vs. reformist Strategics for long-term 
change The more open,, democratic ways of earlier years, based on 
Lhe prindpte of participatory democracy, gave wav in many groups 
to increasingly authoritarian, even militaristic Styles of urganij-a 
turn it was (.1 fieri the women in I he movement who rear ted the most 
vocally against these changes, 

For years, women had done much of the dav -tivdav work that 
kepi IdTge riulvemerU otgarii/alinnS afloat With Lhe adoption of 
more top-down Structures and more feverish rhetoric, ;1 became 
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increasingly clear that the antiwar movement was reproducing (he 
role divisions of the larger society—the women did much of the 
hardest work and the men made ail the decisions. 

Since the early lido's, a substantial re-evalnation of women's 
roles in sociely had begun to take pLace. Women were begin nin g to 
understand how their restrictive home ;afu, their subordinate 
economic Status, and even the most intimate details of their per¬ 
son a 1 r ela tion ships we rc she ped by a male-domi mated soc ia I s y stem 
poised to keep wo mem in a subservient role. For women involved m 
social change work. it WaS nO Longer possible to ignore the glaring 
analogy between (he systematic oppression of people of color 
around the world and the equally systematic oppression of women 
ol all races, It was clear that some maior changes were necessary. 

Out of this awareness, the Women's Liberation Movement was 
bum. Within its ContciOuSnen-K, Raising groups, women began to 
see how their most deeply personal on pen cnees of oppression 
were so often shared with other women. Abolishing war and 
economic injustice would noi he enough to eliminate* the oppres¬ 
sion women felt Ln their daily lives, became ihe perioral is also 
polities I To achieve true liberal ion, many newly, realised feminists 
argued., it would be necessary 1o get rid of patriarchy, the Social 
domination hv men antf r bv extension, of all hierarchical relations 
between people. The prominent radical tern mist Mar) Da.lv 
explains: 


Within patriarchy, power is generally u nd erirood as /'nmv 
crvt7 people, the environment, things In the rising conscmus- 
ncss of women power is experienced ■=> r ,|, *’ rr: 1 Id nui- 

selves and to each oilier, as we a dim our own being against and 
beyond the alienated identity bestowed upon us within tht- 
petrLarehy 

—from 'iViMflPH nf Riti-j-r \ umbCi i 

With til esc insights also came, for many feminists, a closer 
identification with nature For Fco-fenumsts (a term coined in lire 
later 1970's), the domination of wo mem and the lab Led domination 
of nature by Western Man were born of the same basic denial of the 
biological nature oJ human existence, which women had come to 
personify in the dominant male culture. E co-fern mists set out to 
reinterpret women's ties to mat Lira I cycles as something to tide 
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brute, a st h e ba s-ss for a m ore thornUR hgo 1 n R I?CO r\C \ Etff to n of nalurc 
and culture and a more profound liberation from social I yd m posed 
rales, hor some, this meant founding separate all-women's com¬ 
munities.; for othurs it was a first step toward a healed, nurturing 
relationship between all Of human it V and the rest of nature' 

We know ourselves to be madr from this earth- Wr know this 
*arfh Ls made from OU* bodies.For we ste ourselves, And wt 0 rc 
nature. We are nature seeing nature We are nurture With a 
concept oi nature. Nature weeping. Nature speaking of nature to 
nature. 

— f>usan Griffin, IViJntjrn and feature 


Over the same span of years, a new environ mental movement 
came to the fore m the United States. Early environmentalism 
developed On a somewhat separaEL' tract than the Other move¬ 
ments of the sixties ft often had origins in mainstream efforts to 
conserve natural resources for longer-term use and in the efforts of 
wf,i (1 h v eli tes tp kee P hri-’rr pa rt of the wi I de mess free t ru m de ve lup- 
imerst and from she intrusions of other people, 

By the mid-ig^o's. however, emironmenlaltsm had taken on a 
new feeling of urgency, Lakes and rivers near large industrial cities 
were literally dying from uncontrolled dumping ul Sewage and 
mdufilial waslt's I'hey smelled putrid and were unsafe to swim Ox 
fish In. Cits" water supplies were threatened. Air pollution had also 
become a serious health hazard, affecling millions of people in 
every major city il was clear that something had m he done 
Environmentalism could not hold on to its exclusiveness and its 
undertone of elitism for very long. People looked back lo the nature 
writings of the ipth century and discovered that, for people hke 
Thoreau and John Muir.. Lhe protection uf nature was intimalely 
intertwined with social activism and a critique of induslriii3 society 
The science of ecology was a Iso re-examined Sn it s view of the vital 
interconnectedness of Species in a biotic community, people found 
a new plea for rethinking the relationships among people in a social 
community. 
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[The] jmegiative. reeonsLmchvy aspect of itridgy, carried 
though to all Lts amplications, Eeads directly into anarchic areas 
of social Lhowghl. For, rn the firal analysis., it is impossible no 
achieve a harmonization of ran |sec] and nature wilbou! creat- 
rng# human community That lives in a lasting b-aLance with its 
natural environment 

—Murray Buokchin, "'Ecology -and Kb volutionarv 
'thought/ 19b5 

Most of shy environmental laws tee take for granted Inday were 
passed an the early J^d's. Thev wery the product of overwhelming 
public pressure on a conservative administration in Washington, 
DC, which was simultaneously carrying on an ecockJal, as well as 
gcrtOCidal, war a gain Si Vietnam. For Some environmentalists, the 
new laws were almost enough; it was lifirlent now fo keep close 

watch cm the nyw environmental agencies arid carrs 1 on thy neces¬ 
sary lawsuits againsl (he most notorious polluters 
bid for many, especially people wiih ties to oiher social move- 
rilOftlS. (his Wa£ nut enough Giving thu government more powoc to 
regulate was perhaps even pan of the problem sinCg regulations 
wore often tailored to the needs of the most powerful corporate 
interests Even before (he first Earth Day in May of 1970, a few 
groups were proclaiming ecology as ihe key to a visson of an 
entirely new way of life: 

Our ones mijsl he decsntraIi/_eJ into communities, ur 
ecncommunLties, exquisitely and artfully tailored (o (he carrying 
capacity of the ecosystems in which they are located Our tech¬ 
nologies must be readapted and advanced into ccOtech 
nologiys* exquisiteh' snd iJtluCK adapted to make use of local 
energy sources and material, with minimal or no poilulLun. of 
the environment. We must recover a new sense of our needs 
needs that rossei a hejELhh.il life and express our individual 
pj-oeJh iLies. m>L "needs'" dictated by the mass media We must 
festciTHr the human scale In our environment nnd in Our m.huJ 
relations. . . 
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B y t.h e m iddle j ^70'st he '■ en e rgy crisi s" was ti pun us i'h e pric e oi 
oil nearly quadrupled within a few years. President Carter 
appeared on fVand said that the effort to stop relying on imported 
ail was ''the moral equivalent of wji," a pb rant whose iron v was lost 
on many The nuclear power industry, which bad always been 
highly cncouraigrd and heavily subsidised by the military, claimed 
to ha ve t he sii] ut ion By the year iooo, hundred s of nuclear reactors 
would provide most ot our supply of electricity, and this would 
solve the energy crisis,' 

Meanwhile, a quiet opposition to nuclear power development 
had slowly been spreading across the country. People in ru raj areas 
were discovering that they would bear the most immediate conse¬ 
quences ol nadear power's uncertainties, They were Supported by 
growing numbers of scientists, some of whom had once worked for 
the nuclear industry and had £omt to realize mSt how devastating, 
and how likely, a major nuclear accident would be- Uui in the 
atmosphere of the energy crisis-, fighting nuclear power through 
traditional channels, the courts and the regulatory agencies, was 
proving increasingly frustrating, Slopping a nuclear industry plan¬ 
ning to grow sue or eight fold in a couple of decades was loo urgent 
io leave to judges and government officials. 

In early May of tp??. 1,414 nonviolent demonstrators were 
arrested trying to occupy a nuclear construction Site in the Small 
coastal town of Seahronk, New Hampshire. They were seasoned 
peace workers and young high school activists, teachers, Students, 
farmers and grandmothers, Refusing to pay bail nr otherwise com¬ 
promise with the authorities, people were held for two weeks in 
Na.iLorutJ Guard armories all over southern New Hampshire 
During their incarceration, a whole new kind Cl anti-nuclear 
organization was created, committed to non violent direct action 
a nd a h ig h lev el of in terna L o rga n Lzahonal demoerac v. O vlt the next 
few months, anti-nuclear alliances organized along similar lines 
arose hkr new spring seedlings all across I he United States 

The new generation of activists had learned many of the impor- 
1*11.1 lessons of the sixties. Open, consensual democrat v was in cor 
porated into the organizational structure of many of the new 

'In fact, during Ihe lale sy^e'senly 10% uf the oil consumed in this coun¬ 
try iv, 1 s being used co make e lire Im. 1 ty 
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Alliances Feminist values and cooperative group pry-CCSS. open 
sha lin g of feel 1 ngs a s we El us id eas a nd sirs tegi es, a net 3 strong com¬ 
mitment to internal education helped make these organizations 
more vita] and resilient than many of their counterparts of the 
Vietnam era. 

The apparent Urgency t=>f the energy problem helped many 
people understand that a commitment to ecological value? meant 
creating a new way of laving on the earth The wasteful Ways of 
modern industrial society had to be transformed In terms of energy 
use, this inta El t a shift to the u Se □ t more na tu ra I a nd more I p ng- te rrr. 
rcrcivablc energy sources—the sun. the wind, water and wood. 
The movement against nuclear power became closely tied to the 
Appropriate Technology movement, pioneered bv E.F. 
Schumacher's work m India and hv urban "community tech¬ 
nology" efforts in New York. Washington. D.C. and the Watts see* 
tion of Los AngtleS. 

The concept of ecological living went far beyond just charging 
energy Sources, though. Anti-nuclear activists were often people 
who had begun lu explore the whole spectrum of lifestyle-oriented 
experiments that flourished tn the 1970'?—whole foods, holistic 
health, communal living and a wealth of itew approaches (u per¬ 
sonal and spiritual growlh. I^rge numbers had been influenced by 
the back to-the-land movement, through which manv people had 
expressed iheir disenchantment with the alienating patterns of 
urban life (including tor some life in the antiwar movement) bv 
moving io rural areas. There, (hey sought a more naiuraland self- 
reliant existence, which was now directly threatened by the intru¬ 
sions OC the nuclear industry. To the anti nuclear movement, these 
re'cmcrging rural activists brought r-kLf 1 ^ in Organic food raising, 
making clothing and building houses, a Swell as a wealth of experi¬ 
ences In cooperative living, to l he new generation of activists, the 
baek-tO’thedande:s represented the hope thai an ecological way of 
life was not onlv neceSSaTV, it Was indeed possible 

Bv the early eighties, commercial nuclear power development In 
the United htates had come to a standstill No new reactors had 
been ordered fora decade and Increasing numbers of planned and 
even partially built plants were being cancelled A siuadily 
worseoing internal tonal potsbcal climate moved thousands of aim- 
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nuclear ac tivisislu broaden the focus of their concerns to highlight, 
once again, the problems of peace and disarmament. 

En Eifrope, a similar ecological movement had been developing, 
bn! this time the Europeans were several years ahead. One reason is 
that the European anti-nuclear power movements did not need to 
"Start overi" <0 the degree that lhtfir counterparts in this country felt 
they had to. In many placci-■ Holland, Britain, the cities of West 
Germany — tire movement of the sis ties did not appear to collapse 
toward the end of the Vietnam War as it dfd here, but conltnued 10 
evolve and build support throughout the 1970's. Political organiza¬ 
tions and counter-cull ura I instilutions could often trace lheir 
histories back through several waves oi activism anti had more 
readily adapted to the changing political clamalu. In West Germany, 
the government's overreaction to the appearance ot urban 
terrorism in ihe middle 1970'$ caused thousands of people with 
activist histories to be banned from govern men I jobs This mid e the 
creation of counter- inst:lutions and an alternative economy much 
more ot a real necessity. 

The first nuclear power site occupation look place two years 
before Seabroofc in a small town called VVvtit near the French 
border of West Germane. Over a two-year period, thousands of 
anti-nuclear activists had worked closely with Local citirens to 
ctc ate a La rg c a I tc rn al ivc vi I iage on a site 1 h a t had bee n c hose n for a 
major nuclear inssaNation Confrontalions with The federal police 
were sometimes violent but. with visible active support, boih local 
and internaiional, occupiers were able to hold their own until it was 
clear no nuclear plants would be built in WyhL 

In 01 her comers ot West Germany, direct action campaigns 
Culminating in Luge ^ile occupations were able lu hold nuclear 
power development somewhat in check Often these campaigns 
were accompanied by well-organized CitLzen Initiatives that 
pursued more traditional political channels and involved large 
numbers of local residents. But in the highlv centralized Federal 
svs!cm eslablishcd m West Germany after World Wat ||, political 
initiatives at ihe local Level seemed to have little chance of really 
changing national policies A long-term campaign involving many 
thousands of people was no! enough to block the construction of a 
new airpotl runway though an endangered mrot outside Frank- 
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fu rt. As early a:? wz®, activists in some regions, ft It cumpvlJt'd to try 
ru n n tog cand idUlra !'o r seats in th e ir stare leg is Latun? a and in ] h e erf . 1 
council of West Berlin. 

In March of 1979, several hundred delegates from a wide variety 
of ecological political and alternative-seeking groups gathered in 
Frankfurt for Ihe founding convention of a new Political Associa¬ 
tion, The Creeps/ The Greens, from the beginning, were to be 
more than just a political party . Thev were committed 1 o limning 
candidates for electoral office but, ar rhe same time, were to be an 
alliance of local, grass-roots activists all across the country, a bridge 
between the direct action movements, the Citizen Initiatives and 
people involved in electoral efforts. Electoral campaigns and ser¬ 
vice in local and national legislatures would serve itj "'supplc-mcnF' 
(their W(>rd) lntat r largely extra-parliamentary efforts- 

G reen s ivho ra n fo r e lecttv e office WO u Id not bo the ' 1 leaders, - " nor 
would they aspire to personal political power. They would be 
delegates from the various citizens' movements working m 
advance the ideas of those movements in the country's legislative 
budits. The Greens embraced an id entile as the "anti-party party" 1 : 

We s ha 11 n.ol accept a nv pol rtica \ ca retf and we d 0 n oc 1 va n i 
professional politicians. Green vaie parliament delegates are 
accountable Lo Lheir voters For them it is clear that they will 
continue working in iheir local parly organizations- or citizen 
action groups even after the election 

—Program of the Greens of the Stote of Hess*' 

Petra Kelly, an American-educated member of the Greens 1 first 
parliamentary delegation, explained Ihe if approach in hi?r book. 
Fighting far Hope: 

IVe «tin tu democratize parliament as much i*s possible, put¬ 
ting the Issuer and I he costs of sol v 1 ng !h etrt, mllu -e ]y b nlflin the 

"The Gieen organization i=*i VVesJ Germany continues it? be known 
Miuply as "Dif Griirrewt/' Thb- Greens. The word "party" has never been a 
part of them 1 1 tie. T h e identification ot poliliral formations by a Color has in 
fact bee n a pa el of 1 he G e rma n yo lineal tradition for so me lime — ih e Sol ia I 
Democrats a re Lhe "reds," The Christian DrmOCTJisare "black.' 1 and so on — 
but the Greens are Ihc only ones known solely by their color. 
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public. SVc must set ourselves uncompromising programmatic 
objecli ves in order to j.tirnulate dt bate Lind disCussion turtle and 
outside parliament A place in parliament, together with the 
succth-s of n non-viol i - n1 opposition movement in the streets, 
thoidd, wf hope, pvt oS ini pos-i hi on ti> shake people out of them 
apathy and quiescence- - ' 

fhe Greens' first national program came to be based upon the 
■'lour pi liars'';- ihe ecological, social, base (or grass'ru-ols) 
democratic and non violent. They proposed a ''radical reorganifca- 
1 ton of our 6h □ rt-S-ighted economic rationality/' a rethinking nf the 
assumptions of industrial growth and the throw-away society. The 
domination of nature and of human by human would he replaced 
by an "active partnership with nature and human beings" living in 
human-sea led and self-governing comm un it Les. Both environ¬ 
mental pollution and the miserable living and working conditions 
manv people experience are results of an economy based upon 
compel it inn anti i>f the'‘Concentration of economic power in [bythf 
State and private-capitalist monopolies." The Greens' social pro¬ 
gram calls for a new type of social system, ore not "ruled by 
economic power/' but governed in an open, participatory manner, 
in accordance with the principles of ecology and social justice. 

Democracy (u the German Greens means both the e m power- 
men! of people in communities to make the decisions (hat affect 
their lives, and the embedding of de centra list principles in the 
stru ctu re of t h e ir u wn orga niz& t ion The i t ioSy progra rn e * plai ned: 

A pa rty which d Id nn I h a ve rh is k i n d of stru clu tv w(tuId never 
he in & position to convincing! y pursue *n ccoloRical policy in the 
content of parliamentary democracy. 

I J nI icy d ecis ions n( the G tee ns & re made first a (the Inca l leve land 
t he n arc coord in a ted a (Ini rge a s&emb I ies of de I egates where, a 11 easi 
in the early years, policy decisions were made consensual I y ralher 
than by voting Green representative* m Hie parliament are elected 
along with an alternate so thev can relurn to local political activities 


*’t3y i of s, 1M ra Kelly . now an intc rnationa I figu nr, w-as. i lk i'j rn 
Lhe disdain of many Greens for her rcfuMl to mnaiv <mt of office 
after Serving for iwn years (Hee Chapter r) 
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after two yeirs,: in :tu>St cui-eii, the a liernaIts serve the second h-aLf of 
a four-year term of office. Pnsilipns of responsibility within the 
party are rotated in a simitar manner. 

■ ibe ec&Eogkal crisis Oitnul be solved without pulling an 
end TO the arms race he tween boH urd West, with oul a new 
ec on Ortitf orcie r h fiwvfr N on hand South, without soeba I j ustice 
Ean.d| hnfnan emancipation 

— Rudolph Biihro, Cast German political exile and 
Green activist, Ln FreTi Klt, lo Green 

by the electoral campaign or 19S3,, it was the Greens' approach to 
nun Violence and the ending of the iirms race (hat gained them the 
most national and international attention. The Greens were the 
only political group in West Germany with a nationwide following 
chat took an uncompromising position against the deployment of 
American Pershing ll and Cruise Mrssjles across Western Europe. 
For the Greens, the positioning of U S- missiles m Europe—and the 
presence nf more Soviet missiles to the past—were new signs of the 
50pcrpowers' ■will ingnc ss to tisk a n u clea r wj r on L u rope a n soil, To 
continue lit participate in Cold War military alliances was simply to 
collaborate in the nuclear annihilation of Europe and probably the 
rent nf the world- Opposition to the arms race also meant for the 
Greens a new kind of partnership wslh Third World countries, 
designed to help them become more independent otthe US- and 
Soviet-dominated world economy, 

]n West Germany and most olher West European countries, par¬ 
liaments are ejected by the method of proportional representation. 
In West Germanv. this means that seats :rt the national parliament 
(Bundestag) are granted to every’ political party that gams more 
than five percent of the national vote, with the proportion of Iheir 
vote determining how many seats they actually receive. This 
enabled the Greens tu run tor office cm an undiluted version nrrheir 
ecological, social, democratic and anti-militarist program It also 
empowers elected representatives to adhere to Green ideals, 
without needing to trv lo represent those voters who supported 
other parties with different stances on major national issues In 
many ways, the G mens' electoral successes have shifted the focus Of 
political discussion and debate toward a: more ecological and nun 
militaristic vision At the same time, 1 he G ret ns have continued to 
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WO-rk Within ihe laTger West German peace movement Jc.ar 3 more 
grass-roois approach, and have been an the forefront of the search 
for alternative defense strategies (Chapter b) 

H become increa singly important fa vote for whaL one 
believes to be right on the betas of content ratheMbin wasting 
one's vote on lessei eejis- Wedemania radica[ rethink[ingl of 
at! the funda mental issues facing society on thepanuf theesiab- 
E:shed paring 

Petra Kelly. in Fighting for Hrj>f 

I n a parliamentary system, it often takes a coalition of parlies to 
bring together the majority of votes necessary to create stable 
governments: Since ip$4, a major division has erupted sin the ranks 
of the German Greens between ihose who would seek to join in 
coalitions with the powerful Social Democratic Party (S) J L» in 
exchange fora mote direct role in setting government policies, and 
those who believe that joining the government would destroy the 
Greens" ability to function as a principled opposition force of non- 
pofiliciams advocating thoroughgoing long-term changes For the 
“realists'" (Or ReaLos, the practitioners of necipuliriE) changinginstitu¬ 
tions by gaining pen Hi leal power is the primary goal, ever if that 
means entering into governing coalitions with the Social 
Democrats. For the "fundamentalists"' for Fund;?. those sn funda¬ 
mental opposition to present ways) it is more important to mount a 
strong ecological opposition to whichever party is currently in 
power 

I n th e slate of H esse i n io 5 s til e G ree ns w ere o ft e red the oppar- 
trinity to name nne oflheirownto be Minister of the Environment t( 
they would join in a governing coalition with the Social Democrats 
A tier many months of debate, ifir- Greens agreed to accept the offer. 
hoping to acquire State aid for a vanetv of alternative-oriented 
projects. The new minister however, was also responsible for 
administering a numbered highly controversial projects, including 
a reactor that processes plutonium to manufacture nuclear fuel 
rods. and a proponed new toxic waste depot. 

As the lyd? national elections approached, the debate became 
mure strident. The Kaalos jeeused the Fundis of sacrificing oppor¬ 
tunities to change national policy The Fundee accused Rcalos nf 
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being willing to compromise lIwav jII matters ut principle cor th t- 
sake or electoral success and acceptahilitv. In September of iptfo., a 
n at ion a s c Onfe rente of G rt?e ns e ndm so d a p rn p-nsa 1 fn .ip pros eh ! h C 
Social Democrat wiih a cowl it ion offer if the SPD wuuid change it:- 
positions, on a number of key issues This move was seen in some 
observers aS the demise Ol the Fundi position within the Greens. 
However, Greens across West Germany Continue to reject efforts 
in some Realos to restructure the party along more professional 
political lines- The Ei?i5b Congress affirmed both Die Greens' 
identity 3San instrument of the broader social movement sand their 
crilique of the international market economy. When the- polls 
dosed in January of top?, the Greens had won fifteen additional 
seats and the ruling right-center coalition was lett with a con 
siderably narrower majority than before. The continuing debate 
over "red-green" coalitions returned lo the stale and local Eevc'K 
with the Green Environmental Minister in Ik'SSe. Joschka Fischer, 
resigning in the Continuing Controversy Over the Alkem plutonium 
pla n t. 

In addition: to the forty-two delegates in the national Bundestag, 
ihousandsoFGreens nowsit insLaie parlia m enlsand in ItxaIcon ruy 
and town councils all across the country. Though many I'll rubs cun • 
to criticize their movement's increasing accommodation Lo 
the hvavs of conventional politics, it is dear lhaf the Greens parlia¬ 
mentary involvements have changed itie way most members view 
ihe party's role.'”'* Indeed, some peopEe who have been active for 
many years in She? West German antinuclear and peace movements 
have been driftnig jwav from the Greens, belief mg that their 
increasing iitmierSLOn m parliamentary publics has made ihc 
Greens fust another cog in the machmcry nf destruction 

*■’Rudolph Bahru. An advocate ofUsivla men hippos it ion ami imt- et I h t- 
ninst prciminen? voices of Gi-ten politics in turope. resigned I rum 1 he We-sl 
German Cheen parti, in I u need toe.? a tty r a k*v pa rSimcntary compromise 
on the issue of animat experimentation. The Green repfcscnlalives in ihe 
national parliament t-M. Iwim-iJ demands ot annua] rights activiMr lor <- 
thoroughgoing ban on animal experiments, opling far a reladcrb fluid 
term nt regulation. for Tinhro. thw comprornice a a- cyflibolii nf :he 
mCreasinp accwnmodatiun of inf 5 Orctm* r< the needs ol the slid-..-I ?i.s. 
svAlern, which he sees as a predictable ciinstcjucr.cc ol their increasingh 
L'lus, Loral focus 
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By the spring or J964, Green movements and political parlies 
were visible all across Europe, Green ■delegates had been elected to 
state local legislatures in nearly e very court!ry in Europe and many 
countries had elected Greens to the European Parliament of the 
Common Market. In Canada, a Green Party had surfaced with a 
primarily electoral foeu£> but most chapters lacked the Strong ties tu 
local grass-roots efforts that have characterized many of lheir 
European counterparts. 

“The first move toward a Green organization in the United States 
occurred a! (he Norlh American ftioiegicm.il Congress m May of 
rg?4 There, a g rou p of people com m i t ted to s p read i ng G reenideas 
in thLs country mot for several days and drafted a pioneering state- 
nien! of Green principles: 

Rereignizing ihe urgency of our planetary si!uattnn and the 
opportunities for choosing new dircctiors, Crccn political 
movements arc arising around the world None of the Uadi 
tional political forces, whether from left, right or center, is 
responding adequately lo the destruction of ecosystems and ihe 
web of crivh's related CO tHo-C destruction 

Sidii’miTit «it [hi 1 Green Movement Committee, 

NiCirlh ArrtL'rcLjln HiOregnm.i! Congress, Ma 1 , 

loiter that summer, the Green movement in the United States 
gU! off to a somewhat rocky sitart Four members of I he Green 
working group at the Bioregional Congress chose to mvitc a lorget 
group of people lu Sc Paul, Minnesota, to continue the discussions 
begun in Mr; Some believed that a national Green party should he 
established in the United States within ihe corning vear Other 
participants, however, felt lhat the Si Paul gathering itself violated 
the principles of openness and grass-roots democracy that have 
defined the Green move me Hi internationally- Instead Of a national 
bod} "representing"a spectrum of Green constituencies. many felt 
strongly lha< local and regional Green alliances Mrs! needed aid in 
establishing themselves. As d broader Green movement began in 
develop regional groups could (hen federate together ih rough an 
Optrtlv democratic process lhat would have earned the right to call 
itself Green 
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Thus, the new organization declared itself the Coin m it tees of 
Correspondence., after the locally-based network of people from 
Maine to Georgia that helped to spark the American Revolution 
People from different eomeis of the country were to return home 
and begin seeking ouf people interested Ln spread mg Green ideas. 
A national clearinghouse was established, which eventually based 
itself in Kansas City People inquiring abend the new Green 
network would be put in contact with groups and individuals in 
their own home regions. B\ r the end of -\g&c r a regular national 
newsletter was spreading news among Green groups from coast to 
coast and several independent Green publications were helping to 
flesh nut the diversity'of opinion and organizing methods that give 
Lhe Green movement its Vila lily 

The first regional Green conference in New England attracted 
close to two hundred participants, and twenty IoceiI Crttn groups 
have si nee affiliated themselves with ihe New E- ngland Committees 
of Correspondence Bin regions I groups in nod hem California. the 
Midwestern prairie, the Pacific Northwest and dozens of other 
places have become engaged in discussing G reen principles. G reen 
groups tn Los Angeles, the San Francisco Bav Area and even New 
York Citv have attracted substa mi a I followings. From Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia, Greeny have undertaken projects m their communities and 
campiigned for public office on pJET-lforms of ecological and social 
awareness. In July, jgtS?, the first public gathering of Greens from 
across the L’nited States attracted Over 15DO participants repre¬ 
senting more thisn Jfu local and region.!I Green groups. 

In Chapter 7, we will return to the question of how the Green 
movement establish itself in this country VYe will look at the 
Variety of local efforts that l-x press Cicrn principles and examine 
some possible next Steps. First, though, i! is necessary 10 lake a 
closer look.it the principles of Green politics and how they might 
apply to the pressing ecological and social dilemmas ve all face. 
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The first thing OrtC iVligh; notice about GrOOnS in fbe United Status 
is (hat She re are so many different opinions about |us( what a Green 
vision for this country might look like*. Greens from different 
corner? of our Sand, from different social, co It oral and economic 
backgrounds.. Greens who live in cities or in ruial area*, or whose 
political outlook has been shaped by different personal experi¬ 
ences might have very different answers to thp simple question, 
"What does ir mean to be Green?" 

Ai first this seems to be quite a dilemma. How can Greers make a 
real cS iff ere nee if they cannot agree on one unified program fur 
char go ? The prin ciptes o E ecology, however, su ggest t ha 11 he move¬ 
ment's diversity should be its greatest strength, not a mark of 
disunity. The Greens are no! a single-issue movement. 1'he goal of 
reshaping (he foundations of this society and ns re la! son ship io 
nature requi res (!i a t people re I ish th ei r d iff ere n eeS, view i ng them a s 
Spheres. Of complementarity rather than as hones of contention 

The Green movement is vcorkmg to evolve a broad vision for a 
transformed society that can thrive in harmony with the res! of 
nature and that fosters harmony, equality and freedom among its 
citizens. It is a vision firmly runted in the reality of people S dav-tu- 
dav experiences in th fir own comm unities, but a Iso a global vision 
that seeks to enhance the web of ecological relationships among ail 
the World's peoples. Them are many overriding principles about 
winch Greens agree: tfie particular interpretations and emphases 
will necessarily vary widely from place io place and even from 
project to prnjeel 

The Green vision is utopian, not tn the negative sense of 
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appearing impractical or dreamy, but in the reclaimed sense of an 
unimpaired quest (nr the kind of society that can truly enhance 
human possibilities. In (he short run, people work for immediate 
social reforms to alleviate suffering and proted ecosystems, but a 
Green vision is more than just a list of reforms. It is an effort to 
understand how all of the pieces of our grea 1 post-industrial crisis 
mesh together as an intricately interlocking puzzle I'hen we can 
work (ogetlier to discover t he n ew po til ica land soc ia I forms that ca ti 
help Lis transcend the problems our civilization has created. Under- 
standing the Crisis a£ a whole will help u£ comprehend the depth 
and breadth of the changes ihai are necessary. 

Greens are not merely champions of the natural environment As 
ecology describes the interconnections among all living ihings, an 
ecological politics needs to embrace the interconnectedness of all 
aspects of our social and political lives and mstitulions. An 
ecological Sensibility Can influence one's view of everything that 
happtns droundusand embellish the ways people work togeihtr to 
create change. 

The domination of human by human is an ecological problem; 
rhe creation of self-reliant, bio regionally-focussed communities ls 
one step (owjrd an ecological solution. In every sphere of life, an 
earth-centered sensibility can point (be way, or more Likely toward 
many mutually supportive ways of transforming social realities 
The inspiration Cumet from a close observation of patterns in I he 
natural wortd — of eo m p I cmentarlty, u n i( yon -d ive rsity, a flu id ity of 
boundaries and J, &oc L iat‘'' Structures and the depth of interconnec¬ 
tion among all things. One can begin to map out the paths toward 
realizing an ecological vision, but one must also be aware that (he 
map will be constantly changing, as new political and social reali¬ 
ties open up new possibilities and sometimes close off others. 

It would be presumptuous for any single author to aftempi ro 
create a Green "program" for the United Stales Such a program 
would be meaningful only after Green activists across the country 
had fleshed cud the it own udea* far transforming ihaLr home 
regions along ecological lines. This is a process thai has realty only 
lust begun. Even then, many would argue (hat the very idea of a 
'national" Green program violate* (he movement's most deeply 
held principles of decent ralism and home rule. 

The discussion ihai. follow? should he read as a basic outline, a 
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framework, as one person's eft or I to examine Some of our mqsl 
pressing problems through aci ecological magnifying glass and 
pom! I he waytoKard some beginning solutions. This isnqfto imply 
tin j t the crisis can simply be "solved ' within (be Limitations of the 
existing system. Rather, it is a way of beginning to comprehend the 
hill depth of (he changes Ih-al are necessary and of creating nnv 
ways to work together. 

The discussion here should rais? many mnrf questions (han it 
pretends to answer For every issue discussed, there are equally 
importanl ones that are mentioned only m passing, or nut at all. 1 
will have succeeded if the chapters that follow help people under¬ 
stand what kinds of is sties Greens are thinking about and it they 
stimulate discussions that he ip enrich the movement's own 
■vision. 

For the sake of -clarity, my outline follows the West German 
Greens' "four piilors, ' the ecological, social, democratic and 
non violent, with some small shift!? in emphasis to try to reflect 
North American political realities an cl priorities. The categories 
themselves are not important. The interconnections and points of 
ov e r I a p a re ntu e h m o n? r ru cia), as real 1 if e al ways t ra ascend s. si n iple 
categories, l-or -cxamplE, where people are going hungry in the 
world, their plight reflects a failure of industrialized agriculture, of 
CoerCLve social practices and the myths of Economic development. 
PeopLe i n many countries have been forced off Hie most productive 
food -gr ow In g lan d s b y commt rc i jl 1 a g ribu sin ess, ere a t i ng p lolou n d 
social: disintegration and stripping people ot control over the deci¬ 
sions that affect their lives. They became dependent upon a 
faltering qrban-oriented international economy and their SnCLetitfS 
tend to become increasingly regimen led and mlli tanned. A similar 
pattern of interconnecting effects can be drawn for any issue you 
may choose. As you read the Following chapters, pause often to con 
sider how the ecological principle of interconnectedness might 
help illuminate some of the important issues in voitr own 
community 
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Developing^ Green pcrf^p f<ii on ecological probtems is a step 
toward healing a world that has fallen out of balance. In lwo cero 
uJFii’s of industrial development;; tins civilisation has come to 
threaten the very survival of (lie ecological relationships that have 
evolved an the earth over many miliums of years The most 
profound changes have occurred In the past thirty to forty veara: a 
visible drop m lhc number of species of animals and plants, the 
wholesale destruction of forests,* marked increase in atmospheric 
carbon dioxide, seasonal r 'holes" in the ozone layer, the containing 
item of the atmosphere with radioactive fall nut and the prolife ra¬ 
tion of highly toxic and mutagenic chemteaIt s-preadmg t hrough ou i 
arr, soil and water. People knowledgeable about ecology, geology 
and the chemistry of the earlh's atmosphere are beginning to 
wonder out loud how much further this civilization can go before 
permanently crippling lhe earth's ability to sustain life 
All this destruction is in the name of preserving an industrial 
civilization that allows an elite few to live under an illusion of 
him n d iess prosper i t y a nd a ffl uen ee, w h tie peop Fe a ro u nd t h e wo rid 
are increasingly deprived of the most basic means of subsistence 
'rVe in the "developed"' world have both a synthetic shield around 
ourselves, a shield of concrete, steel and plastic, of chemically 
treated food and disinfected water, i hat shelters most of us ftom the 
harsh consequences of out own way of Fife The increasing squalor 
of our own inner cities- the homelessness, the pervasive violence 
a nd 1 he m minting I oss of hope — off e rs j us t a gli mpse o f t he s v?i c m s 
dark underside Instead nf asking why, Americans continue to 
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promote ihe short-sighted, notion that more industrial growth is the 
answer to the plight of poor people everywhere. 

This, mama for growth,, in the last thirty yeare r has spread the 
damage to far comert of the world previously considered too 
remote to be U&eful Id liS. There is a constant Starch for mg re 
profitable sources of oil and minerals, for more fertile lands to raise 
nor society's staple drugs such as coffee and. sugar, and for cheaper 
labor to run the machines that make our clothes aEid our com¬ 
puters Industrialism has spread to the heart of Africa, to the 
Siberia n tundra, Ln th e A mazu-n j □ n gles a n d t n fch f: froze n A rch c a n d 
Anraretie. Meanwhile, the search for more and more people lo buy 
ihe vast quantities of often worthless goods that the machines pro¬ 
duce pulls even more of tile world's peoples into our throW-away 
consumer culture. In the process, vital cultural diversify is sacrificed 
and Third World countries reproduce the same heightened social 
divisions that plague our own society. 

lr is increasmgly clear rn many Greens that the hazards oi an 
expanding industrial civilisation have lung outweighed the ddvan¬ 
tages. Europe's genera I Iv higher population densities make the 
problems appear more immediate there, but the Signs of destruc¬ 
tion are everywhere.* fl is by no means certain that any changes we 
are able to make as a socsel y will be enough to reverse the ecological 
aild social damage that has been created in ciur name. People's 
dependencies on the system might be so deeply ingrained thal no 
amount of political or social reorganization will be enough to 
reverse the tide Even a wholesale collapse of the system, of both its 
Western capitalist and Eastern state socialist branches, might come 
too late to set back the wave os biological decay that Is enveloping 
our forests, our atmosphere and our own chemicat-impregnated 
bones 

Greens, however, tend to be optimists by nature. Feu most every 
cause for hopelessness and despair, one con find a corresponding 


*By a0&“, the persliitinj; re-tltoa lL iv* cjIIoliL from the pucIl'jt disaster at 
ChefnobvJ, the devastating contamination vt the Rhitiir River following j 
fire at a ana jot Swi« chem iedid epm and the conii Piling ii eclin*- of n urthe r n 
forest due to arid ram led growing numbers (if h urupeam lu believe dial 
ihc limits of industrialism had rnmr right rn I heir doorstep 
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■jjiijnr<* of hope and encouragement th-ai ihe necessary reversal of 
human priorities is beginning, K-or every outrageous development 
scheme that goes forward,, many more outrageous ones art- 
defeated by mounting political pressure Every new experiment in 
ecological living set-ms to inspire a dozen others. Millions of people 
are striving 1o change their own way of life, often in what appear to 
be ve ry small and pe rsonal ways, to become mo re h ea 1 1 by an d m o re 
jictt ned to th e ea rt h We are di seo v e ri ng that eve ry s ma 11 c h a nge ca n 
make a crucial difference 

E low can our society begin to move more consciously toward an 
ecological future? The bio regional movement has coined a phrase, 
"reinhahrration," which means beginning rn live more in tune with 
th e na tu rj I pa tie rus a nd cve le s of t he p lace one ca Us Home, We need 
to re-examine some of the most basic features of our lives: She food 
we eat, the energy we use; how we handle our wastes. We can dis¬ 
cover how they have come to reflect our society's alienated ways 
and how we can create ecological alternatives (has can sustain our 
communities for the lung term. 

One can beg i n to p res? for ve ry s peci (ic cha nges on t he local level, 
which in turn crease pressure for larger societal changes. Listing 
changes rarely occur by mandate from the top. bv changing cither 
the tacts or the laws in Washington, DC The most important 
changes originate from l he grass-roots, as personal changes are 
translated into community-based efforts., which call then Combine 
to create irresistible pressure for ehangt-S in oalioOal policy. In the 
long run, it ir el early ncces-sarv to defuse the authoritv of decision ft 
mandated from above Meanwhile, our present national policies a re 
serious obstacles, which can hosl he overcome by creative initia¬ 
tives beginning at a local biurcgional level, 
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To see how this might work, let us look at the problem of how we 
feed ourselves, arguably the most vital component of a Green 
ecological strategy It has become fashionabFe in recent v ears to talk 
an on l the "c ri sis o 11 he fa <n il v fa t m/ r bu u h c er i si 5 goes mu c h d e c pe r 
llLan individual farm families being forced off their land, it is a crisis 
of chemical agricu hi ire itself, and of the commercial food industry, 
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which increasingly threaten t ha very- ability of I he fand to feed ns 

A huge proportion of our food is now produced at huge, heavily 
mechanized industrial "farms'' under the control of a handful of 
giant agribusiness firms Their product is cheap to grow and cheap 
to buy, but it is increasingly deficient in basic nutrients fl is often 
trucked thousands of miles to consumers, both urban and rural 
Meanwhile, the incre-a-sing uSe of Chemical fertilizers, herbicides 
and insecticides sac riftcei the basic fertility of our soils and spreads 
poison throughout our lands and through ihn food chain.*' 
Agribusiness' Latest plan is to genetically engineer food crops io 
allow them to grow in increasingly harsh chemical environments 
and to treat fond with high dytes of" gamma radiation to glow' 
Spoilage. Greens in California, New E-ingland and other areas are 
working to expose the hazards of these unproven technologies 
before they Cause irreparable damage to the environment and !o 
human health. 

The organic farming movement has blossomed since the eeirIv 
umbo's with a different vision Once limited in small home-scale 
growers, painstakingly rediscovering more traditional wavs of 
growing food, the organic movement has proven that even moder¬ 
ately targe scale growers can begin to kick rheir expensive chemical 
habits. Organic agriculture is devilled to restoring and enhancing 
natural soil fertility', which is severely depleted by l he long-term use 
of chemka! additives, lairgc field monocultures, which are highlv 
susceptible to disease, are replaced by crop rotation practices that 
respect the need lor soil nourishment and biological diversity. 
Dxg.i eiII methods result in food (hat is both more nutritious, and 
completely lacking in poisonous pesticide and herbicide residues 

A transition m the use of organic farming methods is a koy step 
toward developing local bioregtonal agricultures Organic farming 
ts precisely lailored to local climate and soil conditions; it offers 


"Iei the Midwest, topsoilis being lost due to erosion vil a ■daggering rate 
Nationally, almost Five billion tons of iop--.ii|| .in' insi every yea: and 
devotopTnerit pressures contribute to the Ins-, of over a rmLlicin acres oi 
fjrco^nd a vi/.sr- Chemicals a ml ths 1 equipment to apply them accourl lor 
■in evE 1 r-intit'jiirig share uf most farmer 1 '' armujl costs, lvi!Fi increasing 
quantities of increasingly eXPUC pesticides, needing to be applied every 
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n uf nl lo li b food that can satisfv most local needs, while 
strengthening bioregional awareness. As more people become 
unwilling to settle* for tasteless, q wr processed foods, as more food 
is grown near 3 ai£U population centers and even within urban 
neighborhoods, and as the use of energy-efficient green houses and 
non -destructive methods n t pre^p rvin g food CU COU ra ges more food 
to be grown in colder climates, a real reversal in agricultural 
methods cots Id be upon us 

Fundamental changes in attitudes toward agriculturally produc¬ 
tive land are also necessary if wt u are to revitalise local agricultures 
E-irst. agricultural land must no longer be bought, sold or taxed as 
lust another marketable commodity. In most places, farmers are 
now paying taxes on their land based largely on els speculative 
value to real estate developers. This is one major source of pressure 
on farmers to sell out and often an insurmountable obstacle to 
anyone who migh! wish to begin farming A few states have begun 
to implement zoning und taxation methods that assess the value of 
land according to Its agricultural use and Create economic and legal 
obstacles to development. This is one encouraging sign. but 
stronger measures lo prevent the destruction of farmland are 
clearly needed 

The commercial farm credit svslem also places an intolerable 
burden on smaller farms In order to maintain loan repayments at 
high interest rates, farmers are compelled to achieve a rate of return 
that simply exceeds the natural productive limits of the soil. Only 
those Operations that can continue lo expand indefinitely nr heavily 
Subsidize brm income with funds from other pursuits can thrive 
under such a system. Food price subsidies have been initiated 
largely to promote consumer spending in other areas, not to help 
farmers, and have helped tip the economic balance in favor of the 
largest-volume producers, 

the financial practices and government subsidies that currently 
favor only the largest agribusiness firms need to be abolished 
Public funds cfln then be used on a local level to help keep arable 
land open for farming, to help farmers diversify them production 
and to help existing farms wean themselves from their cosily 
chemical dependencies Much research is underway on transi¬ 
tional programs from chemical to organic farming that cushion the 
short-term risk of lost income that discourages struggling farmers 
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(rum modifying their ways. More such work is needed, along wllh 
research efforts to help farmers enhance soil fertility and to 
elaborate natural method* of warding off harmful insects New 
approaches (o distributing and marketing food are also needed, 
based on decentralized, democratically Con trolled cooperatives of 
independent growers. The-se could he tied directly to the existing 
networks of consumer food co-op? and to the farmers' markets now 
established in a growing number of cities A more decentralized 
food d iS-trubuti Cm System would, help relieve the double burden of 
ma Id ist rib u ted gave r nm ent subsi d ics a n d t h c- no nipu i e ti on of food 
prices by large commercial distributors and financial instilutions. 
ultimately increasing the availability at fresh, high-qua lily food 

Many other kinds oi experiments are beginning (u evolve Cut a 
local level. Cities are sponsoring more experiments in community 
gardening and edible landscaping, everywhere from schoolyard* to 
vacant lots, helping to foster a new appreciation of where food 
comes from. Land Trusts {see the housing discussion in Chapter 4} 
are being initiated by towns and cities to remove land from the 
speculative market. Fun her change* are on the horizon. Learning 
how to grow fond ecologies]Iv could become part df the curri¬ 
culum in both rural and urban schools. Programs could be 
deve lo p ed f0 r pass i ng d own fa r m I a nd from ret iri n g farm ern who no 
longer have children un the farm to young people wishing to begin 
farming. All efforts 10 Strengthen Small acid medium sized farms 
would also help encourage the renewal pf rural Culture, which ]* 
cssenllal fos keeping now-threatened farm communities alive and 
nourishing. 

The must important initiatives toward the restructuring ot agri¬ 
culture are beginning to come from fanners themselves, fit I he 
summer of a nationwide United Farmer and Rancher 

Congress was convened in St, Louis to discus* solutions to the cur¬ 
rent farm crisis The Congress, supported by funds raised through 
the Farm Aid benefit conceits, brought together farmers and farm 
advocates from all across the country, developed a detailed pro¬ 
gram of pToposed changes m our agricultural system, and 1* 
providing farmer*' groups with the legal end organizational 
resources to continue pressing for necessary reform*. Such forums 
for bnngmg together farmer* a* a political force are a crucially 
important step toward the creation of a new sustainable agrirul- 
lurC. 
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A Green strategy o! creating changes at the local level can. help us 
mOvc beyond the present pci lit Leal deadlock around many environ¬ 
mental issues. We saw in Chapter a how the major environ menial 
unrialives of the early 1970'* spurred many important organiza¬ 
tions to shift ihesr entire locus toward Washington. Tn the Iasi ten 
years, the Washington'based environmental organinations have 
become increasingly professionalized, increasingly alienated from 
their constituents and increasingly willing to support political com¬ 
promises that sacrifice the Long-term health, of ecosystems m 
exchange for short-term concessions. Writers such an David 
Brower, who was pressured to leave the hoard of the Friends of the 
farth organization he founded, and Dace Foreman, who resigned 
from the staff of the Wilderness Society to found the ecological 
direct-action group Farth First 1 , have documented some of the 
del a its behind these changes 

The experience Of the eighties slum's how resistant the federal 
government and big business Can be to environ mental lobbying, no 
matter how we LI- financed or widely supported :t may he. 
Refocusing efforts around basic ecu logical issues lo a more local 
level may he the best way for the environmental movement lo 
regain lost momentum, Strong local initiatives 10 protect 
watersheds and forests, cleanse our air and water, and protect 
endangered species could generate the necessary pressure for new 
national policies as such initiatives and planning pmeesscs join 
together across bioregiorval lines 

Such efforts can begin to lav the foundations for a new kind of 
environmental ethic, for a thorough healing of both our altitudes 
and our Own practices toward the natural world The earth's water 
aii and forests are resources we borrow from for our survival, it is 
our responsibility to return them to their natural stale. Diversity of 
Species and habitat must be preserved, each for their own sake 
whether or not lht:y appear to be useful to human beings. For ulti¬ 
mately . Our own Furvi val and that of all other beings depends upon 
the integrity of the entire ecosphere. 

No Linmunt of regulation or deregulation at the national level win 
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legisJate such a sensibility Ln-to existence. Environ menial mitubves 
passed in one session (if Congress can be read.il \ revoked Of 
weakened by the next unless they are actively supported through 
local political inti],.!fives. The federal government can strengthen air 
and water pollution standards; it can. also interfere with local efforts 
to protect the environ merit, for example bv revoking the power of 
states and localities to bar. pesticides or control the nuclear power 
industry* As long as we have targe concentrations of political and 
economic power, the interests of one region can be played off 
against another Short-term economic benefits can be offered to 
regions witling to compromise at higher ievels of 'acceptable' 
pollution by industries able to relocate their facilities at will. 

A narrow focus on Washington actually encourages environ¬ 
mental parochialism, os environmental needs are reduced to 
political bargaining chips The Continuing controversy over acid 
rain legislation is a L-ase in point, hiidwestern energy producers 
have successfully fought all efforts to reduce their sulfur dioxide 
omissions, even though study after study has shown that they arc 
largely responsible for the acid rain that plagues N'cw England, 
upper Mew York and eastern Canada. The established puli lira I 
processes allowed acid rain to be dismissed a* a northeastern 
problem until its effects began to sin,nw in California and even m 
some Midwestern takes. Stilt, diplomatic pressure from Canada 
stems to he drawing far more of Washington's attention ter the arid 
ram problem than llhe actions of environmentalists in the United 
Stales. A more popular-based approach, including mure focused 
public education campaigns rm thv effects of acicf ram, efforts to 

'In iq 36, Conjyewi threatened to prohibit slates from banning federally 
approved pesticides on the grounds that such bans interfered with inter 
staie commerce. 1.oral initiatives to protect people trum radiation and toxic 
rhemica I hazards have been fought al every turn by federal regulators 
seeking to protect their comEorlabJe relationships with the industries they 
are supposed to regulate When the federal government tried to Limit 
people's access to information on the hazards nf chcmienlt used in their 
workplaces and cumnujiulies. people in New lerscy and elsewhere 
pressured their stale governments to challenge these iinutations, in court. 
Toaic waste activists, sn particular, can lell many talcs of 1-Kid initiatives to 
protect public heplsh that have been earned nut over 1 E 0 objections of 
federal official^. 
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mobilize affected groups such as Adirondack fishing enthusiasts 
and Vermont maple sugar? rs, and direct pressure tactics s-uch as 
corporate boycott & and other obstructive actions against the most 
notorious polluters, might produce better results Acid rain is an 
international probJem—its solution will require □ new sense of 
foresight and a new ecological ethic that can only emerge by 
popular initiative and example 

The mounting water shortage in the southwestern United States 
is another example of an apparently local problem with far-ranging 
effects. Huge Coal Strip mines and power plants in the desert, slurry 
lines- running many hundreds of miles, the mining and milling of 
uranium and an ever-expanding Sun Eiell suburban sprawl are 
draining millions of gallons of wafer every day from fragile aquifers 
lhat are replenished extremely slowly, Farms in California's San 
joaqtim Valley are being bought up by speculators seeking only to 
tapi them for their Water rights. The steady drying up of the lower 
Colorado River as a result of the over-development of Southern 
Cali torn La and Arizona has encouraged a ver more gran diose ivater 
development schemes One recent proposal calls fora Grand Canal 
stretching from James Hav in far northern Quebec to maintain water 
supplies for the Midwest and the Sun Belt. This outlandish scheme, 
which is being actively supported by Canadian energy and min tug 
interests, ■would iso Lite James Bay bom the surrounding seas to 
concentrate fresh water, further despoil lands already threatened 
by massive hydroelectric developments and create thousands 
mi let ot new canals all across North America, with unknowable 
ecolugical consequences. Ii is another bizarre example of how 
■loca!'’ environmental problems can hav? unexpected nypercus¬ 
sions far away from their source and of the inadequacy of large 
cent rail ied structures to lake such repercussions tnlo account 

t. Irepns arc working to evolve a broad new- consensus to control 
development to within natural limits. In recent years, a few cities, 
including ban Francisco have finally Imposed height limits on new 
hui[dings and strengthened zoning rules to control |hc density of 
future development. Such efforts a re small beginning steps toward 
control I m g po I hi t i o o, eon se rv i ng reso u rces a nd h el ping t o pres? tve 
some integrity o! urban life In rural Vermont, where the raptd 
expansion of ski resorts has pula serious strain on frag He mountain 
ecosystems, people are now pressing for meaningful development 
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£'( mtrols. 1 .la bi 1 1 Li %■ lflw> governing ermmdwatei have bcf5 
tightened, the disposal of wastes {treated or not) into rivers and 
streams has been resbieted. and rapidly developing locaiilie*. are 
being pressured to plan ahead before their growth runs mi! of 
control- 

The pa^t decade has brought a massive assault on. the integrity of 
our fragile ■wilderness areas. The rush to sell off federal bndsand to 
open more land to development has increased the threat already 
posed by mining, factory'-style forestry and more commercialized 
tmtrisl facilities. The drive to make National Parks ''accessible'" has 
brought an invasion of new hotels., random ini urns and trails r park S 
that scnouslv threaten wildlife habitats One luxury resort planned 
for the Yellowstone area would so severely lint it the wilderness 
habitat of the grizzly bear that the bears' very survival is threatened 
And during j time when federal budgEtt cuts a:e depriving millions 
(.if basic $ acini ‘wrvices, Jt is notable that mo jit of these projects { auld 
not go forward without federally subsidized road construction, 
water diversion and other amenities. The continued cn er-guzing 
of millions of acres of federally-owned range lands 1 * similarly 
Sustained by Jcdeiath funded water and road developments, fenc 
ing and herbi ride-spraying pmgrams ami the programmed 
slaughter of wild animals found to prev on beef cattle Or compete 
for their food. 

The future of (he forests 1 * determined increasingly in th^ 
boatdrooms ol large logging, paper and mining companies,, where 
short-term profit k the onlv imporlanl goal. Forests are Clear-Cut 
down to (stumps and replanted with the single species of Iree that 
companies wish (o harvest in liie future; ''competing" species are 
poisoned with selective herbicide* The complex web of relation¬ 
ships that forest ecosystems depend upon forth cl: integrity simple 
does not figure into the cost-benefit analysis. 

A C rt'eci approach to forestry would place ihe ecological Stability 
of the forests first, above considerations of "usefulness." Trees 
should be cut selectively in limited tracts- and replanted carefully 
with an eve in restoring natural diversity Logging should be 
prohibited on steep slopes prone to landslides and where soils arc 
highly erodable Forests should! be replanted with a natural diver¬ 
sity of native species of trees, with the rate of future cutting limned 
bv the pace at which the trees are naturally replenished. Greens 
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active around furesl issues in northern California have found 
■unexpected allies among Lifelong woodcutters who have come to 
see hoy* accelerated logging by the largest lumber companies 
threatens the long-term stab]tiry of Inraj forest-based economies 
Increasingly, environ mentally sound forestry practices ate seen to 
be economically as welt as ecoLogically necessary by the people 
who know ihe forests best 

Wood :s a basic renewable resource, and its use may always be a 
necessary aspect of ecologically sound living, at least in wooded 
parts of the country. However, our society's wasteful habits a round 
the use of wood and paper products have to be changed if We are to 
preserve ihe'su resources. A thoroughgoing commitment to the 
recycling of paper and the elimination of unnecessary packaging 
are essential first steps- 

Ultimately, the restoration of the forests to full health will require 
not fust the acceptance of new conservation measures and an end to 
acid rain, but a reordering of our social and economic priorities 
Political initiatives at all levels are helpful in heading off further 
environmental damage, but legislated: SolutiunS arc simply not 
enough. For Ihe underlying Cause of pollution lies not in Specific 
industrial practices., but in IVustern culture’s acceptance of an 
exploitative relationship to nature for the sake erf short-term 
economic gain Capitalist economies are not the only culprits, 
either. The sorry stale of Eastern European forests, whore the long¬ 
term effects of at id rain are rendering untold acres nearly barren of 
live irees, illustrates how the culture of domination transcends ihe 
relatively minor differences between ihe world’s two major 
growth-oriented economic systems. 

Kc discussion of the dangers of extractive forestry is complete 
wil h out men t i on i ng Lhc ra pid loss of Ihe cart h‘ t tropical rain turest S 
fropical ram forests art both the most diverse and the most fragile 
of ecosystems. I hey are ihe home of halt of the world’s animal and 
plant species, are important in the global regulation of temperature 
and rainfall patterns and mac hold Hie key to ihe earth's overall 
balance of oxygen and carbun dioxide. Almost all of their roll’s 
nutrients lie close lo the surface, so when a Large area of rain forest 
vegetation is destroyed, the land can turn to desert in less than five 
years, [f present trends continue, all of the earth's tropical lOPfSlS 
wall be gone in a tew decades as a result of mining activities, tropical 
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wood ha rve s-t mjq,. road construction and Staggeringly shortsighted 
efforts So upon up ram forest Land tor cattle grazing North Ameri¬ 
can fast-food restaurants have been cited as particularly 
enthusiastic customers Joir '’cheap'’ beef raised on former rain forest 
Land—and for she resettlement <jf people driven from densely 
populated areas Some ecologists. are comparing the large-scale 
extinction of species shat accompanies rain forest destruction to the 
mass v 3ft] net in ns of 65 ni i LI i on y ea rs a go t hat sa w t he fi n a I d en 1 ise 0 f 
the dinosaurs. Lt is yet another testament to our Civilisation's tragic 
short-sightedness. 

Along the northern California coast, in ihe land known in btorr- 
gionatijil* a$ the nation of Shasta, several community efforts are 
an derway to re r tore e cu Logica ] ba La net: S OrtC C CO n Sid C f cd lost to t he 
ravages of civilisation. The city of Areata, tong renowned as a center 
of environ men la I activism, has converted an old l own dump on the 
shores of Humboldt Bay into a lush seventy-five-acre wildlife sanc¬ 
tuary. Where heaps of garbage once marred ihe landscape, one can 
now see Large flocks of egrets. great blue herons and hundreds of 
other shore bird,?. The waters- o£ the Bay ire Carefully monitored for 
waste materials lhat might leach out from underneath the restored 
marshland soil5. A simitar project U being envisioned in Berkeley, 
almost three hundred miles Lo ihe south There, Local Green 1 
helped stop a large commercial waterfront development from 
being built uvtr a former Citv landfill right on San Francisco Bay. 
One hillside has since been replanted with a diverse assortment of 
native shrubs., and plans for a larger urban wilderness area are 
actively under discussion. 

A more a mbit lousiest oration effort, one which IS a !1 racting w id e • 
spread community participation and raising J profound biOre- 
gLOriAl a wareness among local residents, is centered in the Matiolc 
River valley, in southern Humboldt Cuurny. The Mattole 
wiiurshud frames the famous Lost Coast, the most fragile—and 
arguably the mosi drunidfic— stretch of coast in California, Ihe 
Martole shelters one of the last remaining populdtions of native 
river Salmon in the region, but Unsound corporate lodging practices 
over many decades have accelerated erosion, k resting levels of river 
silt that .severely threaten the Salmons ability to spavin En i4j£o. 
Local hio region a lists began an effort to stop the Stead \ decline of the: 
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salmon runs and restore ihe ecological health of the watershed as a 
whole 

Inane fieri tha t has come loin vol v e s co res of local res:d en is 1 rum 
all along Lhe Mattole watershed, groups oi people have been 
capturing iish during ;heir spawning season, furtiEiz Lng eggu in con¬ 
trolled environments, raising baby salmon in lanks and releasing 
I hem into I he river when they appear health v enough to withstand 
the existing environmental stresses. Over the next few years, they 
hope to begin restoring lhe region's fragile hillsides, rebuilding 
soils and replanting with native, locally-raised trees They will be 
working to slow e rosiem, thus gradually easing the entire watershed 
back toward a more natural state Most of the work is being earned 
out with volunteer labor and homemade equipment, minimizing 
ihe need for outside assistance and (he pressures of outside 
control 

Freeman IfouSe, a founder of the Mattole Restoration Council, 
described the project m the Council's newsletter as: 

the liis-L time thal a w.iU'rshcd community ut this size h^i& 
undertaken to understand the workings of tScirhome place, to 
repair it, and Li> act as allies of natural systems Neighbors 
working uilh neighbors, rather, than government inspectors 
r m wtip-g or pr lhe U n d It \ a n idea e k ,=i cl leas h rJ '■ e, cream e a n il 
practioii aK, ihera 1st comrruioily participation in it. 
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The sudden rises in oil prices during the middle luyo's suhstan- 
tijJly changed Americans' attitudes toward the use of energy 
Lk?wdes of thoughtless use were- called into ^uention bv a new 
awareness of the need to conserve Homes and public building? 
began in be designed 'With a view toward saeing energy Many 
people- began choosing their an to mobiles on the basi? of gas 
mileage The demand for electricity began to level off and plans tm 
over a hundred nuole,vr power plants were Scrapped. Solar and 
wind ertefgy became acknowledged realities. Bv the middle 
■UK only hud the energy shortages once forecasted by industry 
pisndirs ht>cn averted hul there w-ab a visible energy glut Thai 
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Seriously threalened the economies of oil-producing Countries. 

VVe still have a long way io go, however. The structure of the 
utility industry stiJE actively encourages waste, even while officials 
mouth the rhetoric of conservation Excessive investments in 
unneeded nuclear plants throughout the a970's arc now causing 
electric rates to double in manvareas of the country. N.'early every¬ 
one has seen working examples of solar-healed and nuper- 
insukted buildings, bus devices tor harnessing renewable energy 
are siii] far too expensive for most people Meanwhile, the nuclear 
industry continues trr receive hi I lions of dollars a year in federal 
subsidies for research, waste handling and artificially reduced 
insurance 1 liability. 

The nuclear meltdown at Chernobyl in April of is m?w 

thought to have released more long-lasting radiation into the 
environment iban all previous nuclear incidents combined, 
including the fallout from every nuclear weapon ever exploded 
Over a hundred thousand people in the Soviet Union losl their 
homes. People across Europe had (q destroy thousands of acres ot 
topsoil and abandon mapir food supplies due to radioactive con¬ 
tamination. In. the far north, many native people are no longer able 
1o herd reindeer for food, due: tothe long term contamination oi the 
native mosses and lichens upon which the animals feed It is OfiK a 
matter ot lime before an accident of similar proportions occurs here 
if we do not begin immediate shut-down of oi.it country's own 
nuclear industry and a serious pursuit ot alternatives. 

Communities can begin taking their energy futures into their 
own hands bv munidpaliiung local facilities for generating and 
transmitting electricity. This is particular!* - tea nib I e in caSeS where 
local private utilities are faltering under the weight of past nuclear 
investments these new municipal utilities should be demo¬ 
cratically controlled bv local residents unlike Ihe manv rural 
electric "’conpcritivesi" which haw fallen into the hands ul 
commercially-minded utility officials- Such utilities, relieved Oi the 
pressure io generate ever more energv to susk 1 n high p ritfits, couId 
begin to serious!v undertake conservation measures rhtw could 
offer long-term, interest-free loans for thoroughly weathenzing 
homes and installing solar equipment They could help fin a net: 
small local wind power stations and restore inactive hydroelectric 
dams Thev could uhei local industries real incentives to reduce 
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energy use though tile Cogeneration of electricity from waste bleam 
and other innovative measures. 

Such measures, however, only begm to address the vast:excess of 
energy consumed daily by nur modern industrial megamachine 
Hercapita energy consumption so the United States is two and nne- 
half times the- turopeftn average and thousands ol limes thal of 
many Third World countries An ecological future demands thai 
people Strive lo drastic ally change this country's energy use pat¬ 
terns bv limiting both waste and overproduction, bv recycling 
materiats and hy limiting the use of electricity to the purposes for 
which it is really needed for example, the inefficient use of 
electricity for space and water healing makes for cheaper home Con¬ 
struction in The short run, but is vastly wasteful of both money and 
resources in the long tun. 

Transportation accounts for a huge proportion ol the energy 
wasted in our country, and an even larger proportion o( urban air 
pollution. Substantial improveiYienls in automobile efficiency have 
occurred in the- past fifteen years and catalytic converters for 
partially controlling noxious exhaust fumes have become the norm. 
However, most urban enters are still on the verge of soffocatmn 
from both ihp smog and the physical congestion caused by Exces¬ 
sive automobile traffic, 

Public transportation m (his country has undergone a steady 
decline since the late 193 p's when General Motors began buying up 
local l/olley services and replacing them with fleets of diesel- 
powered buses. The shill in funding priorities from rail transporta¬ 
tion to road construction continues lu this day. We have entered the 
age when our railroads are ill such a Severe Stale of neglect that it is 
sometimes cheaper to fly between two Cities than to Sake a Irani !ri 
most suburban and rural areas, private automobiles arc the only 
remain mg means of transportation 

The Greens in West Germany have called tor a complete ban on 
the con struct ion of new highways, as well as new airport sand oLher 
huge anti-ecological prn|prts. buch a measure here would be a 
useful first step toward renewing both oui transportation system 
and our economy. The money that is saved could go toward 
revitalising urban subway systems and beginning to restore the 
networks of trollcv lines that once roamed the countryside, li is an 
absurdity that subsidized rail transportation is such a matter of con- 
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tmversy in ihis country, white highway subsidies continue 
unabated. This is lit contrast with most of Europe, whfT? com¬ 
fortable, publicly supported long-distance railroads have been 
looked upon with pride fora hundred years, 

The Eu rope a as are aJ so fa r a h cad in t h e ar ea of bic y c le ti j ns porta ■ 
non in many European cities, commuting by bicycle is commofi- 

place 3 nd roadway patterns have been adjusted to make it easier to 
commute to work on two wheels Bicycle commuters in most 
American cities risk life and limb at every turn, A few Western cities 
(Palo A Ho and Davis, California and Eugene,. Oregon., for example) 
have redirected traffic to accommodate bicycles anti have bit it! 
bicyc le-siied bri dges a n d u nde rpasses to a 1 void dan goi ovs ml er sec - 
cions However, the development of bicycle paths for either com¬ 
muting or recreation has yet to become a priority 1 in the vast 
majority of our cities- 

During the 1070's hopes were raised that a significant portion of 
our fossil fuels, including gasoline, would soon be replaced by 
easily renewable biological fuels, such as alcohol from fermented 
farm wastes and methane from bacteria fly digested sewage. Vet 
these alternatives are still hardly available, while biilionsof dollars 
in public funds have been pumped into exotic and destructive 
synthetic fuel technologies. Farmers in some areas have learned to 
fuel their own farms with methane digested from jnisnal manures 
Such methods, applied m land nils and municipal sewage, COuld 
contribute sybslantiallv to solving both our energy and waste 
disposal problems 

If the experience of the icyo's began to deflate tile myth of an 
unlimited energy supply, the iq&o's could be remembered as the 
decade when mq n y A mersca n s beg a n to see t hro ugh the m VtS i of t he 
disposable society, Nature is beginning to show us ihaL we can 
never really throw anything away, as communities all across the 
country face serious waste dispusal crises, Town dumps and 
landfills once treated as though they were bottomless are con¬ 
taminating water supplies and befouling deep underground 
diiuifers. Barrels of toxic industrial wastes are leaching cancer- 
Causing chemicals into soils and streams., ami even ordinary 
household wastes have become a visible environ men tat 
problem 
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Greens from all over the country have become involved In efforts 
to find new approaches to the problem of waste disposal They have 
beer spurred on by local officials seeking to build large ntw 
Incinerators for the disposal of wastes. Such incinerators can pro¬ 
duce a small amount of steam or electricity from the wastes they 
burn and are being misleadingly sold to municipalities as a com¬ 
bined solution to both their waste and energy problems 

Activists have discovered that such facilities produce dioxins, the 
deadly carcinogens which were first discovered as impurities in 
potent herbicides such as the Agent Orange used to defoliate 
Vietnam. Lirge amounts of toxic heavy metals and arid gases are 
also emitted by even the most advanced incinerators, liven if these 
emission problems could be solved,, however, incinerators repre¬ 
sent an expensive, shorl-sighted approach that encourages people's 
wasteful habit-s and delays the search for a lasting solution. 

En many places people are taking the longer view and have 
begun (o devote local resources to reducing., reusing and recycling 
wastes. Com muni ties in Mew York state California, Mew England 
and elsewhere have established goals of reducing the amount of 
waste they must dispose of by do-&o%, combining a variety of old 
and new conservation methods. Paper prOduCtiare (he most easily 
recycled, facilitating the production of everything from newsprint 
to building insulation. Glass and metals are readily melted down for 
re-use. Brush, wood products-and food wastes? could fuel large; and 
small municipal composting facilities, which can now produce 
valuable 5 nil enrichments m a matter of days Municipal-Scale com¬ 
posting was practiced throughout the American Midwest in the 
id^y's a rxd is increasingly common in Europe and Japan today. Mew 
technologies have become available lor recycling everything from 
automobile tires to plastic cun (diners. 

Fora fraction of the cost of building new landfills nr incinerators, 
towns, cities and federations of towns are building facilities that 
encourage recycling. Mew collection systems for home-separated 
trash (with appropriate education and Out reach programs), plants 
to manufacture c cl Lu lose insulation from ne wSpapCrS, &nd facilities 
for separating and processing glasses and metals (partially 
processed r&cyclables are more readily Sold) Can be designed to an 
appropriate scale for local or regional needs. A company called 
Urban Ore in Berkeley, California, ha- been successfully " mining'' 
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lycal landfills for building materials and other goods that can be 
reused, as well ,is reclaiming appliances and machinery rhai can be 
repaired and sold. This helps, free up scarce landfill space for the 
smull proportion of materials that arc not present tv recyclable. The 
cost of developing such Operations eS readily recovered til rough 
savings in future disposal costs, costs which have been caplu ring an 
ever larger share of many local budgets. At the same lime, i' repre¬ 
sents a meaningful step in transforming our wasteful society !o one 
grounded in conservation. 

The disposal of toxic industrial wastes represents a more com- 
pies; political, problem, one that was nut widely acknowledged until 
the Love Canal disaster made national headline* m the late upyo's. 
Of all the Ecologieal disruptions people face, tovic waste presents 
ihv mast immediate danger to public health and well-being Our 
society is ever more dependent im chemical and industrial products 
wh ose ma nufact urc a n vol ves t h e u« of h rgh ly d a ngerous materia Is. 
The matt n fa: t u re of ch emical s, 1 h e ch to me plat in % of m c ta Is, the u se- 
and disposal of many common industrial solvents—all these 
processes expose both workers and communities to lo>ic hazards 
These hazards may be ignored for years, until a disaster like Love 
Canal Or Bhopal makes Lhe ncw^s, ot when corroded waste barrels 
are discovered near a local stream or roadside 

The ted era! government and over thin}' states have passed 
Superfund laws, through which fees collected from tohic waste pro¬ 
ducer* are pooled to clean up hazardous site?.. But by igddonh six 
sites out of manv thousands had been treated under the federal 
Superfund. Tremendous public pressure led taa strengthening of 
the federal Super fund m t^P, despile strong opposition from the 
chemical industry and the Reagan administration; however, people 
living in the vicinity at toxic disposal sites are still suffering lhe 
greatest consequences 

Toxic WJ stc a et ivists h a Ve b eCvu n e i nc re* si ng I y a wa re th a t it i s a ul 
cnou gh to si m p ly c learn u p o Re's o wn back yard W'h en i ei x ic ba riels 
and contaminated soils are removed StOiU one site, they arc must 
often shipped In a larger hazard Lius waste dump in another cam 
munity. Indu hItec h- must instead be pressured to drastically reduce 
toxic chemical use at the source. Methods for replacing toxic 
chemical* hv safer mare rials, and for recycling metals and sal vents, 
are readily available, but do not bring the Short term eeanomif 
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savings that mast corporation? require far investments in new 
processes A strengthened system of bath regulations and Incen¬ 
tives is necessary to reduce toxic chemical use in short order, espe¬ 
cially for the large industrial users that represent the greatest share 
of toxic chemical production and handling. We can no longer keep 
sacrificing public health—npr the health of workers in Chemical- 
dependent industries—for the short-term gam of corporate 
polluters. 

Like the energy -crisis of the i970's, the presenl controversies over 
waste disposal are opportunities to raise the question of what we 
product! as a society and how we define out needs- Our economic 
System float? adrift on a silver-lined cloud promising unlimited 
nial e r Lai good s 10 satisfy I mt i ties? needs J L is cq uaSl y fou nded on the 
myth of disposability, International trade and credit systems thrive 
on the destabilizing and ecologically destructive myth of ever- 
increasing production. 

Asa society, we need fd raise the question: '"IVhat do w-e really 
need to live a satisfying life?" If something ran no! be manufactured 
or built or grown without causing irreparable ecological damage, 
can't we -strive to create something to take it? place, or simply decide 
to do without It? Nobody's personal economic well-being should 
depend upon depriving oiher living beings of their ability to be 
healthy and thrive Jt doe? not matter whether those beings are fish 
at the b otto in at a ia ke. n e ighboTSi on f h e ol he r side of tow n, worke r& 
in a chemical plant, or people of other ctiltores in oth er parts of the 
world. Ecology teaches that everything alive Is part of an Intricately 
interdependent whole. F Very assault tin the well-being of any piece 
of the whole will come back to haunt us m new and unexpected 
wavs. 

Many sectors of the environmental move mem have embraced 
the Idea of the "information society' 1 as a way to check the excesses 
of i nduslr ini I ism with n ut siowin g econom ic g fo wt h, They en visjnn a 
society m which "clean' 1 high-technology industries will provide 
the mate rial basis for a society in which more and more Americans 
will live by "processing information " Before wmpping-up this dis¬ 
cussion of environmental issues, it is necessary to address the mvth 
of clean high-lechnology industry 

The myth of "Tu-ieoh" depends upon the availability of a never 
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ending supply of increasingly sophisticated l-o maulers and other 
electronic devices. But electronics manufacture, underneath its 
clean facade, is a series of dangerous Chemical processes 
Communities dominated by the computer industry are plagued 1 
with severe ground water contamination from cyanides, arsenic, 
tonic heavy metals and a wide range of carcinogenic chemical 
solvents, all essential ingredients in the manufacture of silicon com¬ 
puter chips. People living near electronics factories often report 
strange allergies and reproductive disorders which are mys¬ 
teriously "cli red" once they move away 

The electronics industry claims a rate of occupational illness two 
to ihree times the average for manufacturing industries, with 
frequent complaints of severe acid burns, chemical-induced 
disorders of the nervous system, kidneys and liver, menstrual 
irregularities and frequent miscarriages The most routine and the 
moat hazardous operations are often moved to countries in Latin 
America and Southeast Aria, where local water supplies are 
routinely destroyed and young women workers find their eyesight 
and reproductive health to be permanently damaged it tur juSl two 
or three years L if assembling computer chips The 'information 
society"' does no! use any fewer goods: n stmply seeks m herter hide 
the consequences of thels production 

Th e Sa n ta C Sara Va I ley o f C a I iforn ia, on ce a paston I fa n ds ca p e of 
farms and orchards, has become Silicon Valley, OrlC of the most con¬ 
gested, smog-ridden area^ of the state. Stilt, local officials from 
across the United States flock there to view the 'economic miracle ' 
Ot hi-ltxh- M.anv of them return home and pu?,lh through programs 
of economic incentives and relaxed fni iron menial regulation tn 
promote high tcchnologv development. The con sequences a re not 
revealed imlil their own neighbors begin to suffer the effects of the 
industry's often careless practices 

At the forefront of high-technology today is the newer field uf 
biotechnology biotechnology involves the genetic and bio- 
chemical engineering of natural processes on the microscopic suh- 
t el hilar level. With promises of cures for crippling genetic diseases^ 
Of self-fertitiding food crops and of human-engineered miern- 
■orgartisms that wLfel perform all kinds of industrial miracles, the 
biotechnology industry has a! temp Led to evade public scrutiny and 
public regulation. 
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Efforts lo monitor the uses of biotechnology have originated 
largely in communslies facing the unknown consequences of 
role-a^ts uf ^neticalh-alhred bacteria into the environment. On 
twu occasions, local fears about the hazards of gen die engineering 
have sparked debates at the national level. The first was in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1076 when Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology sought to buLEd two of 
the first laboratories In be special! ^designed for potentially hazar¬ 
dous genetic enperiments, Local residents, with the help of some 
skeptica 1 sci c n ti stg r wcrc a bio to pla ce const ra m t s on fu st w hai kinds 
of experiments would he allowed there 

More recently, in Monterey, California, Green activists were at, 
the forefront of efforts to alert their neighbors about the possible 
dangers of open field testing nf geneticaIIv -modified soil bacteria 
One company in California has created a pair of new bacterial 
st ra ins i hat a re da tmed i o hel p post pun e ea rly-and la te-sea son frost 
damage tn a variety of food crops Ltitle research has been done on 
ihe possible effects of these bacteria on local weather patterns, the 
formation of clouds and rhe wintering cycles of other plants In 
Monterey and Berkeley, Greens have helped generate enough 
political and legal pressure to prevent field tests from occurring and 
have been helping tn spread the w-nrd to other communities that 
may be affected in the future. Thanks to these local efforts, the 
broader national debate over genetic engineering has begun to heat 
up again after nearly a decade of relative silence 

Examples like ihese illustrate (he difficulties of (rusting in new 
technologies as an instrument of positive social change Tech¬ 
nologies are only .is good os the society that crc.ues them; the more 
powerful the technology, the more it can amplify the qualities of the 
society il was designed to serve. Ecologically-votmd technologies 
are must likely to he created in a social setting that places the highest 
value On healing the relationship between people and the rest of 
nature In such a setting, technology can help to nourish that Tela- 
tLonahip, aiding in the shift toward local production fur local needs, 
an earth-sustaining h in regional agriculture and a Way of life th.il 
values conservation over consumption An ecological society 
would affirm the idea nf appropriate technology/'" technology 
inspired by a life-affirming sensibility. modest tn scale and oriented 
toward elhica 13 v-appropriate ends, A society that seeks to mAfupu- 
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late and contra! nature, ail the other hand. will hind (ts-eli pushed 
ever-closer to the edge of ecological collapse as the earth's life- 
sustaining qualities are further and Harsher degraded and social 
Hirus.tLireS are distorted to adapt ti? new technologLes. The German 
social philosopher Mas; HarhheLmtn saw this pattern emerging 
more than a generation ago when he warned- 

I he more devices v, e invent for dominating nature, the more 
we must serve them if we arc m survive, 
from if .Vfftwrr 

Ecological issues are often approached in a rather piecemeal 
tashinn. afi environmentalists tend to champion their own pet issue 
in relative isolation from all of the others. Groups formed around 
wilderness preservation and endangered species have historically 
been slow to address political h sensitive issues Such nS nuclear 
power and toxic dumping. Public health activists concerned about 
air pollution and poisoned water supplies have tended to see rural 
issues as outside their domain A Green perspective encourages 
people to uncover the underlying causes of en /iron mental 
problems in the- habits and assumptions at the societies that hive 
created them. At the same time. Green approaches to social is&uer. 
need to he thoroughly informed hy an ecological sensibility l-low 
we do this should become clearer as we explore the problems of 
social justice and of political and economic democracy in the 
following chapters. 


4 

SiR’jtfj/ justice Responsibility 

One oj ihe i;iu5l persistent myths of industrial cultures as the 
notion that economic growth can help relieve poverty and 
inequality, This belief is a turner Stone -of both capita Last and modern 
wcialist ideas of prog revs and it forms! he basis of both Western and 
Eastern airiructes toward the world's, poor Ihe more people 
become engaged in a cash economy, the more they tend to accept 
the idea that manufactured wealth, whether in private or stare 
hands, can ^'trickle down' to improve their own lot. 

This 1 rick [e-down theory, whether an ihe guise of social welfare, 
"■supply-side^" economics. international development aid or 
socialist reconstruction, has been a dismal failure for most of the 
world’s peoples. It provides a convenient cover for the dominance 
of transnational corporate interests and international power blocs 
in world affairs Rather than improve the ability of people so feed 
and house themselves, ward off disease and strengthen their own 
cultural integrity, the industrial systems have bound people to an 
entangling web of dependencies totally outside their own control 
So met] met 3 local elite; is created which it permitted to share in Ihe 
material benefits ot "development." but the vast majority of people 
in '"developing" countries are left worse off than before 

Consider the growing problem of hunger, certainly Ihe most 
profound social tragedy the world faces today. In :yTo, Africa us a 
whole was considered To he self-sufficient in food, rndav tens of 
millions of tons of basic cereal grains must be imported from the 
"developed'" world every year, Even under colonial rule, with all its 
obvious injustices, people ;n remote areas had far less contact 
wilhlhc outside world than they do now and were able to maintain 
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■!h-e - IF own subsist?nee economies. Today many countries in Africa, 
Asia and Lai in America produce a greater volume of foodstuffs for 
export then (heir people could possibly consume, yel people ate 
starring.. 

Part of she problem is ecological. Environ menial and climatic 
changes resulting from industrial pollution, the abuse of water 
resources and the destruction of rain forests are si retching the 
boundaries of the world's deserts The borders of the Sahara, for 
example, are expanding at rates approaching a hundred miles per 
yegr. 

A far greater proportion of the world's hungry people, though, 
owe their plight to Jhu same international sources that offer them 
aid. In country after country, the best agricultural, lands have been 
appropriated for expert crops like coffee, sugar, tobacco and 
rropicfll fruits, disrupting villa ge-bawd ways of life thal have 
sustained people for countless generations People aru forced to 
grow thFir ftHjd Lin increasingly marginal lands and art 1 obliged to 
pay high rent? and raxes on lands that once besonged to their own 
villages. Shipments of food a id are increasing! v used as a diplomatic 
weapon lo tie impoverished countries to American policies and 
American markets. Kco-colonial economic relationships force 
Third World governments to become instruments for exploiting 
their own people 

In other cases, farmland is permanently disrupted by load eon- 
si ruction and nevs- industrial developments. People arc compelled 
to abandon their traditional wa VS and become factory workers and 
consumers of goods. Thu disruption of Local economics and local 
cultures disturbs the balance of family life, accelerating population 
growth and leaving increasingly desperate masses of people no 
recourse but to flock to already overcrowded urban tenters, If 
present trends continue, most of ihe world's people wit! be living in 
Cities by the vear iOOO. Whether the Change rumen bv force or 
through more subtle economic pressmen rarely matters ill ihe final 
Analysis; Subsistence economies and cultures often collapse within 
a generation or two. The ecological havoc wreaked bv modern 
technology-intensive developments greatly accelerates the process 
of cultural dcrav. 

Similar forces are at work in much of rural America, except that 
the skills and community stability necessary to maintain a local 
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economy were often lost a gene ration oi iwo earlier. New idi^e 
factories are increasingly listed in poverty-stricken ruraE areas 
where people will work for low wages and labor unions have not 
established themselves. Such projects are encouraged Lina Ilyin the 
name Of "economic revitalisation 1 ' and other lofty phrases, hut the 
boom-town aimosph c .re that accompanies such developments 
brings, jn outside workers, drains local services and rapidly drives 
up living costs What has survived of a local culture is often shat' 
lered, driving local people deeper into poverty and dependency. At 
the same time that American farmers are being paid not (o grow 
corn and to ki tl off the i r dai ry herd s, h u nge r is ram pa n t i n our in net 
cities and in growing numbers of rural areas 

Croons view basic human needs such as food, shelter and health 
care as fundamental social tights to which everyone is entitled. 
These are the basic survival needs once guaranteed to members of 
tribal societies, regardless of a person's age. physical Strength or 
social status. To Shis list of lights we would now add guarantees of 
basic political freedoms and an overall Sense of social itabitity and 
support from infancy through oid age The idea of people having to 
compete in the marketplace for the privilege of eating is an archaic 
holdover from the disruptive early phases oi European capitalism. 
It has no place in a society that pretends to value the sanctity of 
human life 

The basic instrument of social support is the CorttirmnitV,, whether 
that be a city or a village, an urban, neighborhood or a rural town 
Decentralized, face-to-face institutions are in a better position to 
understand people's needs and assure that thev are satisfied than 
the faceles-S public welfare bureau erodes that governments world¬ 
wide h a ve created. Th e c u rren t wel fa re sy stem makes people slaves 
to a humiliating bureaucratic machine that systematically destroys 
its clients' sense of self-worth and personal initiative. A network ot 
decentralized self-help programs on the community level can take 
much more meaningful steps to reverse the slide into poverty and 
despair 

We are speaking, of course, of real decentralism, founded upon 
bioregional self-reliance and genuine community control The so- 
called “federalism' 1 of the early Reagan years, with endless 
rhetorical and budgetary attacks un the federal social service 
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bxJT^^ucrd'ty, w-js merely a coverup tor a massive diversion of 
public luuds to the military and let corporate coffers. Rather tlun 
empowering Communities to take On the Support roles being 
whittled away from the large federal agencies, the resulting puli- 
ries have increasingly deprived states and localities p I the resources 
necessary to provide basic services, Fully twcHhtrds of our fed era] 
LaX dollars are being spent On military arid military‘related pro¬ 
grams; the largest share in history of thaS-r tax dollars an? being paid 
out by individual taxpayers as opposed io corporations and busi¬ 
nesses The muclwtouled 1900''lax reform 1 'intakes little difference. 
Fvun the meager revenue sharing with cities and states initiated, 
during the Mixon years has been Swallowed up by the b-iLMon- 
doJJ.ir-a-dnv military budget Reversing these damaging (rends 
needs to be a first priority, Whatever resources people contribute to 
help maintain the social 1 infrastructure need to be allocated in a 
locally responsible and democratic manner. 

Re-equipped with the resources currently being drained from, 
them. Conn m unities and federations of com munsNeS canid begin to 
cure poverty and social decay- The wealth of existing self-help 
efforts, from emergency food shelves to volunteer fire depart- 
clients, from housing rehabilitation projects to hospice programs tu 
neighborhood crime watches, offer models fora trulv face-to-face, 
ncighbor-to-nt'ighbtir approach to social problems I’he Outcome of 
these- combined efforts would he the: creation of a truly social safety 
neb grounded in a spirii nf human solidarity and mutual aid 

Many experiment & in different parts nr the country have shown 
how decentralizing and derinslilutiona filing basic social serviced 
can provide better care for people at crutch lower cost Innovative 
projects in early childhood education, health maintenance and care 
for physically and menlsih handicapped pt-nple have shown that 
people's needs can he tar better served in more intimate, per¬ 
sonalized settings that SLmuhaneouslv encourage greater ties to the 
community at-large 

An ecologically-minded social outlook would also strive to 
relieve the special oppression Jelt bv many groups of people in our 
society based upon their race, vex, age., nationality or sexual orienta¬ 
tion. An ecological society Would embrace the diversity anti unique 
contributions of all the many types of people that share the earth 
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together Embracing So Chit Ji'id Cultural diversity is in important 
step away from the provincialism and isolation that often plagued 
village-based Societies in the past. 

[t has never been possible to combat racism and other forms of 
prejudice by pretending to ignore the differences that exist among 
people Our society's attempt to homogenize everybody through a 
sieve of mass culture simply reinforces feelings of a tie nation and 
isolation. The fear of ha\ ing to Compete for one's, share of materia! 
resources agamst those who appear different drives people <0 mis¬ 
trust their closest neighbors, A society informed by Green values 
would enhance the opportunities for people to work together to 
satisfy their real n tieJs, as opposed to the limitless but unattainable 
desires created by consumer society. 

[n West Germany, the Greens have taken up the cause of migrant 
workers from Africa and the Middle East, who have come under 
increasing, attack from the far right The racism and national 
chauvinism being stirred up in these efforts to isolate people of 
color has aroused biller memories of the Nazi era The economic 
program of the Mrw Haven, Connecticut Greens fSee Chapter e] 
makes a priority of supporting the needs of the black community 
there. A social outlook embracing diversity calls upon people to 
confront both the institutions that support racism and the cultural 
insecurities lhat giveihese Institutions their legitimacy 
Perhaps the most pivotal term o( oppression in our society is the 
continued domirution of women by male-dominated social, 
economic and even familial institutions From our tnhal past, in 
wh ieh t h e m a te £i nd fema le socia E spheres were sonnet im es sepa rat e 
but always complementary, out civilization Jus built a patriarchal 
cli 11 u re t ha t n\ il l s yst e malica Hy devalu es worn c ri's cont ribution sand 
women's selfhood. The domination of women goes back at least as 
far as the earliest warrior societies and has long transcended merely 
economic forms oi oppression With the increasing denial of 
people's ties to nalure in hierarchical societies, women became a 
symbol for whiii is fearsome and uncontrollable in the world. The 
suppression of nature and the dn mi rial inn of wmnen have become 
two sides of a single life-denying cultural impulse. 

As women's oppression most dearly goes beyond the economic 
and politico. J sph l 1 re, the term nisi move 1 merit has evolved the 
clearest understanding of the deeply personal side of social 
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inequality, Many feminists have called for a reexamination oi the 
whole Idea of power, both in society and between individuals. Eco- 
feminiiiTn {sset Chapter 3} represents probably the deepest current 
expression of a personal tie to the natural world and the need to 
reflect ecologies] principles in even the most intimate aspects of 
daily life, 

Can a Green social vision speak to women's need to break 
through m Ulema of Oppression and fully realise a renewed sense of 
selfhood? The first step is for Greens to fully support ongoing 
efforts of women to assert (heir place in, our present society. This 
mC lud e & I lh e right to trq ui I pa y f Or eq u □ 1 Or cOmpa rab le WO rk, eq oal 
rights under the existing legel system and the right to choose 
whether or not to hear children Workplaces should be obliged to 
Support high quality day Care facilities The special dilemma of 
Single mothers, now ihe largest single category of poor people, 
demands greater attention and community support. 

Women's safely on urban streets reeds to be guaranteed through 
neighborhood crime watches, citLic-n patrols, networks of safe 
houses afid Other community "Centered Strategies. The emotional 
support work that often falls upon women in organ!/a lions, work¬ 
places and at home- needs to be fully valued and shared by every¬ 
one. A IE of the cultural institutions that reinforce women's subordi¬ 
nate status need to be confronted, devalued and replaced with life- 
affirming alternatives, 

Each of these steps is crucially important, but institutional 
changes are Onlv a beginning. Attempts to better integrate women 
or other oppressed groups into a competitive society arc at best 
merely holding actions on the mad to more thoroughgoing 
changes .‘[he va]u e s of nurtn ra nc e, cf>o p c re t i o n a nd rH.i ring w hich 
ate traditionally identified more closely with women than with men 
need to become the deepest underlying principles of out society 
Sfany women clearly need to be freed lo become more assertive 
and self-confident, but the embracing of competitive, power- 
seeking roles by women aspiring to "make it" in the corporate 
world Large tv reinforces the strength of patriarchal institutions 
Successful corporate women become the exceptions that prove the 
rulcj t he J r images a re especia lly use ful i n the e f f ort to gla mon ze c or- 
porjte culture. 

The bioregionalisl emphasis on home and community offers one 
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possible focuafor rethinking traditional cole stereotypes. Canadian 
feminist Judith Plant has suggested that bicregionalisls ieek to re¬ 
value the d omeStic Sphere as the focus fro ns wh ich men j n d women 
together raise children., grow food and participate in public deci¬ 
sions. The home— and the extended family, whether biological or 
voluntary— is thus transformed from a place ^vherc women are 
trapped to a focal place from which actions in the Larger society 
originate, hays Plant 

We arc attempting to moveouE of culturally-defined se x roles 
which value on e over the <u her, lu w-a rd a c u [tore tha I places posi- 
tive value on the active involvement of all people in domestic 
Jite. for il is here where culture is shaped. 

—from The Merc Cjialusl, Number i 


IVorf mid TerfiproJo^y 

Greens worlchvide have called fora restructuring of work and a 
new social relationship to technology. Earlier in this century, the 
abolition of lhe wage system, and its replacement by a new 
industrial order in which workers would fully control (heir own 
labor, was the Stated goal of many sectors of the labor movement, 
Thas vision was abandoned m I he post-World War El years by a 
labor movement that was Increasingly secure materia I ly and 
increasingly accommodated to Ihe existing system. Most working 
people came tit accept the idea lhal incremental increases in wages 
and bcnEfitS were the only attainable ends. 

The economic uncertainties of our time, shy dramatic rise in ihe 
accepted level of unemployment and the nSe of new r techno logics 
m ihe workplace are again raising questions about the nature of 
work Workers in basic industries in the United States have agreed 
to cuts in pay in the hope of keeping (heir jobs-, hngmeers are 
devising elaborate schemes to replace manufacturing workers by 
robots—as many as possible within ihe next genera lion The jobs 
that remain, both blue collar and white, often become increasingly 
numuttMimia as they are tied more closely to the pace of 
machines. 

The myth of Computers treeing people from Eotl hafi proven to be 
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tar from the Hrilh Instead 1 *1 lightening the burdt-n Of work and 
freeing people for more drealivc pursuits, computers find robots 
have made life both on and off the job increasinglv insecure. Tpch- 
noJogies that coy Ed bo on hand tig creativity arc mono often 
suppressing it. As machines appropriate many Of the manual and 
intellectual skills that once gave workers their sense ot pride, decn 
SLonn about how tasks; are performed are increasingly reserved for 
the pr<igram m h rs and managprs VV'cyikers' skills become obsoIete at 
a faster rate and training in new skills is rarely available. Skilled 
industrial workers often find themselves channelled into low- 
paying unskilled jobs in the service sector 

Office workers confined to computer terminals tor I heir entire- 
work day are often monitored for speed and efficiency wilh every 
keystroke. Engineers -and architects working for farj-e tirms aru 
often made to feel as if even they have been pui on the assembly 
line, When people protest the increasing alienation and tack of rorv 
trol They fee] on the job, managers respond w ith artificial gimmicks 
such as "quality circles,'" borrowed from lhe Japanese. Such 
methods often help managers design a more efficient production 
scheme, but they are rarely a forum for workers' genuine 
grievances 

Work does not have hi be- boring. Work can be the highest f<>rm of 
Creative expression, a real vehicle for everyone 10 Contribute their 
skilly for the betterment of themselves and their own cnmmunuv 
People rarely shirk jobs ibat offer .i leal sense of personal fulfill- 
men t Where the sen^e of community is strong., people seldom 
hesitate to commit their precious free lime to projects designed to 
make everyone's Life belter How often do we find the work ive do 
for money interfering with the more fulfilling and productive work 
we wish to do 0n our own? 

A society committed to satisfying basic needs should not compel 
people to work. A system thus encourages local production for local 
needs should allow people to pursue a balance ot productive and 
creative pursuits. wiLh both fullv valued by the Society at Jaige. 
People's ability td thrive and be creative should nnl depend upon 
how much work thev do, norwhai types. As in pre-industrial socie¬ 
ties. part of a week's work should be quite sufficient to satisfy one’s 
survival needs, leaving ample lime for orher pursuits, l he rigid 
division between work and community service can dissolve rather 
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rapidly as work is relwrrionized with community li ie and the con¬ 
trol and Ownership of productive resources aims to bp shared by 
workers. and their C0mmonitieS. 

The problems- of chronic unemployment and industrial automa¬ 
tion arp encouraging many people to consider real alternatives to 
the present wage system- Even people with close lies to the labor 
movement are questioning the perennial call iur government poli¬ 
cies l o c reate full employ men! Ma my, indu d mg the C reens i n West 
Germany, have proposed an immediate shortening of the work 
week and a curtailment of overtimf to spread available jobs among 
more people A socially-guaranteed income Eos everyone w'ould 
immediately free people to do some of l!ie necessary work that is 
nol sufficiently valued by the corporate economy—the work of 
rebuilding CO mmunities, restoring ihv ecology, planting gfirdenS, 
creating art, and other steps toward enhancing the quality of life for 
all. 

The German Greens have emphasised the need for people to be 
Able to decide "what is produced, how and where"' all economic 
decisions need lo he made fry those most affected bv them Their 
program decries the division of Jdbui and the over-specialicalion 
i m posed by l h e wag e sys tem In ad d it ion 1 o o ffe n ng t ra ini ng fo r a [1 
workers to the highest la vets of skill, thev propose that manual work 
always be Totaled with time spent in planning and supervision of 
the productive pruCeSS.es FreeEv-ayaliable educational leave, 
shorter working hours and the protection of labor 7 e right to 
urg-amre are atso important s hurt-term goals When a corporation 
chouses to close down a facility that ts producing goods valued bv 
ihe commynil v, the workers should be aided in buying oul ihe plan! 
if thw wish, restructuring its opt-rations end continuing to operate 
it under their own management If the products are not socially 
useful, or the wort environment is especially oppressive, resources 
should be available to shul it down and help workers rechannel 
their skills elsewhere. 

The Wesl German program also proposes- several measures lo 
begin regulating technology in Hie workplace Mew industrial tech¬ 
no Logics should be eva Sun ted bv every one whomighl be affected bv 
them, both within the workplace and m surrounding communities 
Changes that might increase the level of workplace stress eithet 
ph vsicid or mental, should always be avoided. The use of lOfcic 
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Industrial chemicals should be rapidly phased-out N yw tuch- 
ned cgics nr uses of automation that reduce peopled control over 
th eir ovvn work i ng situatiun s s h ould not he sny pi e m en ted. n o ma ttei 
how much more efficient they may appear to he from a managerial 
perspective. 

In the workplace, as in SOCietc at large, Greens are questioning 
the whole idea of technological progress. As in earlier rimes, those 
who question technology are often dismissed as "Luddites,” after 
the mill workers of the first Industrial Revolution who roamed (he 
English country side sm □■shi n g, the machines they tc]t were 
threatening ’heir wav of life I'hene people — who marched under 
the banner of a mythical Ned Lndd — were reading against the 
social dislocations and the loss of personal autonomy imposed h\ 
the new factory system. Jn a time when the social changes being 
heralded in by new technologies might equal those of th-ri earlier 
era, it may he necessary to ask nnce agum, what purposes do these 
new technologies serve and why do wu need them? If a new 
machine serve* nn meaningful function except hi further consoli¬ 
date management control over the pace oi work and the produc¬ 
tion process, whv should people lie expected la cooperate with Us 
implementation? 

ft is neccSsan to defuse: the myth that Such developments are 
historically inevitable. In Europe, workers in industries being 
rapidly transformed by more intensive automation — metal¬ 
workers, telephone operators, government office workers, prin¬ 
ters and dock workers—have actively resisted the insta Elat ion of 
unwanted technologies and continue to- hack up their opposition 
with a renewal ul direct action on the jub itself. In West Germane, 
Holland, Italy and the Scandinavian countries, unions have fought 
for veto power over new workplace technologies, and there have 
been a few important local victories, especially for white collar 
workers ^Vrieie technicians and engine* 1 ^ ari 3 organized Into 
unions, thev have been known to contribute their skills to render 
offending technologies unusable Home industries in the United 
States, particularly Ihc a u tom nolle and aircraft industries, Eace 
similar opposition to the imposition of disciripowefing workplace 
technologies 

for historian David Noble., such active resistance lh the work¬ 
place is in the best tradition of the original J oddites. It ss a demon- 
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StfJlion of "the Supremacy of society Over mere economic activity 
arid tech no log Leal contrivance.'"' In the leva's and '$o\ many of the 
forebears of gv hermetic technology urged that the* pace of tech¬ 
nological change bestowed in deference losocidil needs. Now, even 
professional computer designers are beginning So fear that their 
own creations will take theiF jobs away. As Rudolph Bahru once 
said, "The problem is not the abolition of technology, but its suln 
ordination" to social needs. 


Health, Ethicutbn mb Culture 

The economic changes of the npJJcTs, have made il more difficult 
than ever for Americans to find adequate housing. From the ipjCs 
through 1 h l 1 Aeverities, government It mu guarantees, interest sub- 
sidlas and tax breaks encouraged housing constnactinn. The con¬ 
struction industry is stall sustained b> federal subsidies, but now 
only commercial developers are eligible for most of these advan¬ 
tages. The result is a declining housing stock and a marked increase 
in real estate speculation. Housing costs in many cities have 
doubled and tripled within the ia&t dt'Cnde. People art often driven 
out of homes they have occupied for manv wars by upscale profess 
hionak Reeking hij^h-consumption urban lifestyles, a process 
known as gontrihcation The Institute for Community Economics in 
Green field, Massachusetts, has reported that proportionately fewer 
Americans can now afford to buy .t home than was the case during 
ihe Great Depression, 

One Green approach to housing centers on the idea of the 
Community Land Trust Community Land Trusts are non-profit 
organizations which acquire land and buildings in the name of the 
local community They are funded by donations or public funds, 
but they can quickly become financially independent through their 
holdings, f louses and apurtmenls are leased or sometimes suld to 
iheir ten unis, hut the Trust itself relains the rights lo the I and, thus 
removing it forever from the Speculative redE estate market. Such 
efforts Can be initiated by groups of individuals, neighborhood 
associations, charitable Organizations or by cities and towns as J 
whole, and are designed to encourage widespread participation bv 
people in a town or neighborhood. Once the land itself is removed 
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from the pressures of speculation,, people can fed more secure 
about (he future of iheir own home, whelher privately or cooperj- 
lively owned. Land Trusts can provide the persona] security that 
comes with home ownership, with the value of the land and of 
resources offered by the community retained by the community as 
a whole. 

Starting in New England, many localities are also establishing 
Community Loan f unds to enable low income people to own their 
own homes. These revoking funds also can be in dialed by private 
or public institutions; churches often provide in ilia 3 seed money. 
People's community lies arc more important than their income 
level in deciding whether they qualify for a loan, lagans are offered 
at interest rates well below I hose available from banks, and Cverv 
dollar paid back on an existing loan becomes available for another 
family or cooperative seeking 10 establish themselves. 

Th e concept Of Sweat eq U ity is a nothcr in n Ovation o t grea 11 m por¬ 
ta nee, especially in inner cilles where once-livable houses are often 
deteriorated or abandoned Under sweat equity, the value of the 
work th.il goes into restoring .in old house can accrue as equity 
toward die eventual ownership of the building by its tenants In 
Some Cases, this has even allowed people who have moved into 
abandoned houses 35 squatters to create more permanent homes 
for themselves; in all cases, it helps to revitalize once-decaying 
neighborhoods, while building people's skills and self-esteem. In 
tandem with Land Trust ownership, sweat equity ian help long¬ 
term neighborhood residents resist the pressures of gentritication. 

An ecological approach to housing should also consider the 
imports nee of green a paces i n t he i n n e r city. Many of t he fi rsi u rban 
I .and Trusts were created to acquire vacant Jots for the creation of 
neighborhood packs and community gardens. The opening up oE 
green spaces, especially where food growing and edible land- 
scaping can be practiced, js an important step toward relieving 
urban alienation and uniformity 

Countless volumes have been written about the inadequacies of 
our present health Care system. The skyrOcketing c«rst and the 
deteriorating quality of care, the treatment of symptoms rather than 
causes, the pushing of drugs and technological solutions have all 
come under increasing scrutiny in recent years 
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Greens li ndersta nd that a healthy scirrety ir, necessary for the 
development of health/ people The body is a microcosm— the 
same ecological principles apply to its inner workings that apply lo 
nature as a whole. An ecological approach to medicine looks al 
everv person as a whole being whose stale of health is intricately 
intertwined with the health of tho planet. 

G teens look at the dramatic rise in chronic diseases such as heart 
disease and ihc many forms of cancer ,is a sign of chit society's 
failure to sustain the earth's ability Lo support life. The West 
German Greens' first national program Eists some of the Specific 
ca ofieS: 

The inla-htiinan methods employed in offices and EactorieS 
The dthlurhflnce of ecological twlamces by .10 and water pollu¬ 
tion.. radioactivity, denarii ring of food, poo? run rl linn, weakening 
of the body's own healing processes by symptom therapy, 
rnentj;] stress, depfivaLlnr. oT meaningful tinman felalinnships, 
excessive use or medicines and misusc of drugs. 

Adequate health rare in a Soria I right, not a priv ilege to be bought 
hv those who can afford it. A renewed health care system requires 
widely accessible local clinics ihat emphasize the prevention of 
disease A hill nngeof sen-ices, including nutritional counseling, a 
choice o! alternative therapies and the teaching of me!hods to 
relieve stress, would be available to help' people stav healthy 
Disease therapies should seek to restore the body's natural 
defenses instead of mounting a chemical assault on specific Symp 
toms a I the risk of more long-term damage. 

More Sophisticated methods of diagnosis and treatment CPuld be 
available at regional hospitals to those cases where local fv-a vail* 
able methods are not adequate. S-onie form of public insurance will 
be necessary to guarantee thf availability tif such facilsties, though a 
National Health Insurance system as often proposed would likely 
reinforce the present trend toward the centralization and increasing 
technological mtcnsivencss of hospital care. A sensible approach 
would first eliminate the commercial pressures on hospitals to 
acquire prestige bv competing for new technologies Tech* 
no logical overkill and do plication of facilities arc now major factors 
in using health cart* costs. The control of the large drug Cornp.imes 
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over nHji4?arch. publishing and educalidn must be elinnnared. and 
nodical education itself needs to be restructured to evolve a more 
holistic-minded, Service’Oriented Corps of health Cure providers. 

Our hopes tor creating an ecological society rest tea great e Men t 
on our ability in change ihe way we educate our children 5 lan- 
ditrJized compulsory education is the product of a past era when 
social reformers sought In mold large numbers of new immigrants 
to the ways of urban American life This process continues today, ns 
schools continue to encourage conformity, subservience and com¬ 
petition. Raclier than helping students realize their potential to 
become creative members of their community, most public Schools 
are highly regimented and confining They encourage young 
people to recite correct answers rather than ask new questions. Tn 
rural areas, the homogenization of local community schools into 
large unified school districts has merely reproduced many of the 
chronic problems of urban schools. 

Greens advocate diversity and variety in education. Children 
should bp allowed to break free (if stifling institutionalised srhnots 
and immerse themselves in their community and in nature Social 
support should shift from heavily bureaucratized central school 
districts to community groups and parent/teacher-centered 
cooperatives 

Rather than having to sustain Urge buildings m lock voting 
people up for si* to eight hours a day. classroom instruction in basic 
skills should be Combined with lime Spent nut in Ihe Community, 
learn mg and working with local craftspeople farmers, artists 
scholars and professionals. Ev r en young children have been shown 
to learn fast-er and better when they have real choices about whal to 
learn and how. Any gaps in what is available tor students in a 
particular community could be filled bv a iree and open program of 
exchanges between nearby communities it is especially important 
to encourage educational exchanges between rural and urban com 
mUnilieS, to cultivate a fuller appreciation of both the wavs of nature 
and the diversity of human Cultures. Wilderness education and 
experiences should be available to everyone at an early age. 

Manv religious graups and individuals identified with the 
political right have been pressing fur an educational voucher 
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system to replace standardized schooling. Under such a system, 
parents who wish to remove their children- from public school's 
would reCeivs government vouchers redeemable for tyirton Jit 
other types of schools. This idea has been critic iicd as a step toward 
lowering educationa \ standardsand Ioward government subsidy o-f 
religious institutions. Clearly, that is what many current advocates 
of (he voucher system would like to see, especially the fur da¬ 
me ntalisi churches. 

What ii w-e Could comt up with a plan that gave no particular 
advantage to large established institutions suchas religious schools, 
but instead encouraged a wide diversity of experiments in alterna¬ 
tive education? The most authoritarian elements could be dis¬ 
couraged in a number ol ways, for example by requiring that 
schools be cooperatively run by parents, teachers and students in 
order to qualify for full public Support. Very dose scrutiny would 
also he necessary in the near-term m resist the excessive influence 
of corpora lions, (he military and other such institutions on the 
education ol" young people 

Changes in education, where they succeed, could be the 
forebears of real changes in the way people cpmc lo view their rnle 
in society. American culture has evolved In a direction that 
encourages obedience, subservience to authority and an all-encom¬ 
passing consumerism. We are raised (o be highly competitive si a 
very early age and to view our personal needs in terms of she most 
na rrowly defined sc I f- in terest- Such ,i system all ows som r people to 
thrive, especially those whose social background puis material 
resources at rheir disposaI For many more people, however, early 
childhood experiences shatter their sense of personal confidence 
and playfulness Children are taught to Forget (he pleasures of 
cooperation and suppress the urge to control their own destiny, 

Not otnlv the educational system is to blame. The mass media, and 
all of the cultural signals we internalize while growing up help to 
Create feelings of distress and inadequacy We are taught (0 dis¬ 
guise these inadequacies by oppressing Others and bv judging out’ 
selves by what we OWn and whal we consume 

Television is clearly the source of many of these mass Cultural 
manipulations, ft is hypnotizing people everywhere silto Ofle 
homogenized Consumer culture. It is intrinsically antf-SOCiiil. it 
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brings 4ft inflated system of manufactured needs into nearly every ■ 
cm-e's home and il offers only the emptiest of role models. No matter 
what the specific content of television programming may be r pro¬ 
tracted viewing breed* restlessness, impatience and a distorted 
time sense that creates a chrome sense of boredom. 

The widespread use of microcomputers in schools and in the 
home threatens to compound the destructive soria 3 effects of televi¬ 
sion. Computers esn make some tasks, such as typing and editing 
th is book, much easier and more pleasant. However, (he accep¬ 
tance ot computers as a cultural panacea threatens to raise ourisola 
non from the natural world to new heights Of abstraction School 
systems all across the country hasp, in re rent years, abandoned 
more experiential programs in ihe arts and outdoors to jump on the 
computer bandwagon A myth of "computer literacy" has been 
created by computer enthusiasts to compel parents and teachers to 
offer Computer Instruction to verii young children. 

The real impact of early computer use on many children is a 
reduction of experience to what can he represented on the screen 
and an invitation to view the world as an object for manipulation 
and control- Children pushed to d*-’monstratc formal computer 
skills at an eatly age tnav be impaired in their emotional develop¬ 
ment Though some educational computer programs are now 
designed to entourage more Originality, most school systems are 
embracing "computer literacy" rss yet another regimented "basic 
k kill" that reinforces the stratification nt students. In school and 
throughout! society, computers have become a vehicle for com¬ 
pounding the drive for efficiency, reinforcing social regimental ion 
and further devaluing all aspects ol our experience that cannot,and 
should not. be expressed with numbers. 

The myth of the ''information society" prom Lies a vast increase sn 
the availability nf mformalinn and an unhanccd freedom nf choice- 
Instead, ihe more information becomes a commodity 30 be bought 
and sold,, the more Ll can be controlled and channelled hv those who 
have the money to buy it. The more corporations create iheit own 
computerized libraries of in for mat inn, the more pressure we see to 
cut funding for public libraries. Both corporations and the goc-ern- 
menl are also greatLy Aided by computers in their efforts to monitor 
our behavior and our patterns of consumption. In society at large, as 
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in the classroom, Wl" face the prospect of a deepening inequality 
■Among people based on their ability to purchase and use com¬ 
puterized information. 

Greens understand thai much of what we seek to change in 
society is deeply ingrained into our Culture and nur language. 
Living tn a highly competitive setting where greed and dishonesty 
seem tp pay makes one feel as though competition is at the core of 
human nature. By! think for a moment about all of Ihe people you 
admire for their willingness, when necessary, to put their own 
needs aside to help others. Think about all of the things that make 
life in your town special that depend upon people's him pie 
generosity and Sense of giving. When people an? able io work 
logether closely to brighten up their lives and those of their neigh¬ 
bors., cooperation, not competition, ts usually the rule. 

We need to free ourselves from ihe ins!buttons ot mass culture 
jhal reinforce competitiveness and people's feelings of personal 
inadequacy. We need to encourage a flowering of local culture and 
local celebrations. People will only unglue themselves from the 
television screen when they can find activities and creative outlets 
in their own community that are truly fulfilling, that roster a close¬ 
ness to one's fellow humans and to ihe earth, that satisfy the 
genuine need for love and acceptance so often sublimated in the 
pursuit of manipulated artiticiaJ needs There is no formula fur 
social and cullural change; trying to guess which dimes first is like 
the proverbial problem of the chicken and the egg. What ecology, 
and a G rcen outlook, have to offer is an affirmation of everyone's 
uniqueness and the understanding that each of us is strengthened 
by the depth of our shared Lnterdepdndertce with our fellow beings. 


5 ^ 

Democracy in Politics and m the Economy 


Greens both Ln Europe and m Nlorth America arc questioning alt 
the imbalances of power that plague ihe world today. A genuine 
commitment to democracy requires that we seek alternatives to 
both the capitalist and stale socialist systems uf centralized 
power 

f n the West, our profit-oriented system allows a privileged few to 
control the destinies of millions of people by accumulating control! 
of capital, the productive resources that make our economy pos¬ 
sible. Intense, open rivalries over how to best manage lhe system 
abound, hot every opportunity to increase the concentration of 
power Is fully embraced by those who control the w ealth, no matter 
who sits in the White House 

In the State socialist countries to the East, power tS even mure 
heavily concentrated. A massive self-perpetuating Parly bureauc¬ 
racy rules, with different agencies and politics! sectors competing 
for shares of power and resources. Internal rivalries are more 
covert, but more explicitly polilical. the god! again remains the 
maintenance of the system. 

All sorts of variations on these basic themes exist in the 
industrialized world [n the "underdeveloped" world, moreovertlv 
repressive regimes are placed in control in order to keep the 
resources flowing into The hands of the superpowers, N'o matter 
how democratic people's goals and intentions might appear, the 
centralized state and centralized world economy inevitably 
concentrate political and economic power in very few hands. 

A decentralist alternative needs to evolve, in which people 
directly make the decisions that affect their lives. Politically 
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independent, hi oregtona I communities can offer i selling in which 
people can carry cm their affairs in in open faee-todaei? manner,, 
offering everyone a full say in decisions that affect their lives. Such 
communities could form the underlying basis for an ecological 
socielv.* 

i> 

A poUticat iransition to face-lo-face local democracy and an 
economic shift toward loco t production for local needs a re tw-o sides 
of j Creen strategy for dunging society from the grass routs. A 
third component would he the joining together of free communi¬ 
ties to exchange goods and solve common problems. The 
mierdependence of com mum i ties can help enrich the lives of their 
inhabitants, but only if each community is an autonomous, self- 
sustaining whole. Federations of communities could be entirety 
voluntary, formed for specific purposes and subject to direct 
popular control. In time, they Could become a countervailing power 
agaJOHt that of the centralized state and powerful corporations 
Such alliances are also necessary for correcting, imbalances of 
material wealth that mighl otherwise pil communities against one 
another 

Probably the bcshknown institution oi face-to-face popular 
democracy in our time is the traditional Mew England Town 
Meeting. Foi two hundred years, people in New England towns 
have gathered together toward the close of winter to discuss issues 
of local importance The decision-making powers of Town 
Meetings have dwindled over the years -as State and federal agen¬ 
cies have captured jurisdiction over many Local concerns. However, 
,.U least in the more northerly rural areas, towns a re still sovereign 


"In I society at mobile JS i>l:t\ r<'< TiMtiny the nveesviTV wnw of o*™ 
munitv might be the greases! sLumbJmj; hluck Thai colli I mobd-ily. hc>w- 
ever, allows lord depth t>£ % oluntary associations among people that helps 
hrcdV through I he- Lbd-lalion and provincialism of manv Iratfitsonal ciim- 
mu n 1 1 it's h inn'giona Ihrr a nd the ^oa I of cn m m u n n v se M rel la n re hmh otter 
ivaystii rpcl.trm .1 gvo^raphiCalh -ba'a'd sew of commnnitv. but is sc not the 
only Wlv In Lodav S iv iirld [heCommon'll v diu' f tnmtson for suppiirt migh! 
be tililted rtHiiv bv CiinuiHiil in (firsts- i»t estpeneni rs ihan h gei^raphv A 
few writers have jsserted that the 1 nortuiiJ" o r the sap fooled 1 ma sinless, 
person may have placed a crucial rule in the evolution of human fiet-Jont 
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when il CGmCS to managirng. mads. schools and ri refight mg equip¬ 
ment, sotting property tax rates and deciding how to spend those 
fundi supporting local social service agencies and other functions 
Tn recent yea rs, Town M eering discuss io ns ot bread er i ssu 0 s sue h as 
the nuclear free ec.. acid rain and nuclear waste have helped set the 
Stage for regional and national debates. 

Town Matings arc by po means a perfect institution. Parochial 
Interests and the entrenched power of long-time landowners can 
Stifle full participation. Annual attendance has dropped over the 
years as local control is increasingly compromised by directives 
from other places However, Town Meetings, and the active, face- 
to-face political culture they symbolize, represent a starting point 
fur a decentralisl politics grounded in genuine local control, Fvcn 
when power is usurped or when the big picture is lost in a swarm of 
details, people know (hat what they sav matters. If local officials 
elected at an open assembly make an unpopular decision, their 
neighbors can, at the very least, guarantees few sleepless nights 

Partkipatory political forms have also been successful in urban 
settings. Governance by Open public assemblies was the corner¬ 
stone of ancient Greek democracy, the Parisian sections of the 
French Revolution, pre-Revolutionary Boston an cl the a rare hist city 
of Barcelona during the Spanish Civil War. Greens arc just begin¬ 
ning li> appreciate the importance til these past urban experiments 
to Our hopes for evolving a new polities. 

Beginning in the L<?bo’s r manv cities began establishing 
neighborhood-based forums for citizen participation, especially 
around long-term planning issues. These bodies are g cetera I ly 
restricted tu an a Jvisorv rule and are often dominated by aspiring 
poliltcians In many eases, though, the v area possible starting point 
toward real neighborhood control. The size of the cnmmumtv pud 
its population density are not as important as the sense of human 
scale that allows people to work together cInsole as neighbors. 

In Burlington. Vermont, a group of radical ecologists pressed for 
ihe creation of Neighborhood Assemblies as a step toward 
democratizing the city government the mavnr. a Socialist ivilh 
broad popular appeal, reluctantly embraced I he idea when his re- 
election strategy required mure evidenceot public participation In 
city government The original proponents' full vision to tea ns 
form the City Council into u coordinating body of delegates from 
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the Assemblies still remains j distant pne. However, the 
Assemblies have? had significant influence around local develop¬ 
ment issues,, the apporiionmerri of federal Community Develop 
men! funds and the voicing of neighborhood issues and concern*/ 
In an urban setting, especially in smaller, more human-scaled 
cities, the popular assembly fwm has the potential to evolve to an 
even higher level ot participation than exists in rural New England 
Rural people are oficri reluctant to discuss any but the most imme¬ 
diate public issues, such as loads and school budgets, at Town 
Meetings. DiSdiSSjOnS Of Other malters, even those with significant 
local impact*, such as land use and development, are often seen as 
intrusion* on people's private lives. This is a marked change 1 from 
the early colonial era, when the allocation ot plots- of land to 
different purposes was often decided communally- 
Reluctance to engage :n she public sphere partially reflects rural 
people's sense oi personal self-sufficiency and □ healthy desire to 
prevent life from being swallowed up by politics. On the other 
hand, maintaining a high qualify of life in times such as these can 
require real foresight, given the ever-mounting pressures of land 
speculation, over -development and environmental degradation 
The old American devotion to private property often leaves rural 
communities more open to manipulations by powerful Outside 
interests thal tan threaten a community's very Survival 

In more populated dreus, from small villages lo targe cities 
people are more dependent upon public works lo support their 
domestic needs. One steps into a public sphere as SOon as ore 
leaves the home. However, in an urban setting, the spirit: of self- 
reliance is generally minting Here, people tend tin leave decisions 
more in the hands of politicians and professional experts, from 
plumbers so citv planners An ecological mode! of community self- 
gov? rnance wou 3d combin e t he he? t of ru ra I r r It - reliance a nd u rba n 
interdependence in a system of treat popular com ml 
Greens are acutely aware tba= no community is an island unto 
itself. There Is a big difference be l ween self-reliance and isola¬ 
tionism. Community self-reliance requires more ihrin a sense of 
pe rson al sy | f-s it rficie ncv Co m m Li n I ti ns need 1 Cl e VO I ve n ew wa vS u f 


Fur more details on the unique situation in, burlingiuri see Chapter 
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federating lo meet tummun needs and share culture without 
reproducing the top-down authority structures that now plague us. 
As soon as a b urea tic racy is created, it begins to evolve its own 
spheres ot power and influence that encourage dependency and 
Further centralization. 

In an e^nlngira] model, the initiative for people and communi¬ 
ties to join together would always originate at the local level 
Alliances formed tor specific purposes lire free to form and dis¬ 
band, as local needs change and develop. Before an important deci¬ 
sion Is binding on member communities, people should have lire 
right to Affirm or deny the decision at the I oca] 3 eve l, wiih everyone 
affected bv the decision guaranteed the tight to be heard blome 
people will always choose to be more active in parrtcular rsm- 
munttv affairs than others, hot the strength of participatory 
de rn oC ra Cy eom es W it h each per non s aware ti e is tli a L the lt v ui Ce wil I 
be heard whenever they do choose to speak 

Along the short stretch of scacoast that forms fhe eastern edge of 
NVw Hampshire. Greens have been working with their local town 
officials to form a beacoast League of Cities and Towns The issue 
that bring!: people together is the anticipated opening of the 
Sea brook nuclear power plant, possibly the most controversial 
nuclear power project in the United States. In the winter of iq£o. 
many of the towns within ten mile 1 'of Sea brook joined in refusing 
to participate in a federal!v-sponsored evacuation drrlJ. a drill 
required by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission before a nuclear 
plant can he Licensed to operate. People across the border in 
Massachusetts have pressureil their governor to refect evacuation 
plans For their towns, a division that has helped re-establish nuclear 
power as a politically important if sue throughout the two states 
Meanwhile, the Seacoast League has established strong working 
ties between communities thaL should help encourage other forms 
of olo regional cooperation. 

Some writers with Green sympathies have been advocating a 
form of democracy in which the use lit the ma^ media takes the 
place of face-1 o-face meetings,. Iniitead of bringing decisions to the 
community level, ihey would have everyone stay at home, watch 
public debates on television and oast their votes bv typing into a 
computer console, this notion uf cybernetic democracy has the 
appeal of allowing instant opinion poll sand referenda on matters of 
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widespread Importance, bill tl ignuii'S Mime important realities. 

1 HIprOVod communication isart important part tit any Strategy for 
political transformation. H&wcvcr, the mass media, by separating 
politics (rum its sue La I contest, leave people open to an ever- 
increasing degree of manipulation and ideological <: Q r»1 TO I In Ihe 
privacy of one's home, there is no real give and lake, no forum for 
challenging assumptions just an assault of packaged media 
images 

The New Right and the Christian fundamentalists have dearly 
demonstrated how careful manipulation of mass cultural images 
can channel even grass-roots power to serve repressive, life- 
denying ends People's democratic impulses and deep-felt craving 
[Or community are Subverted by the political evangelists-—and bv 
all varieties of mass- media manipulators— in wavs I ha! ultimately 
strengthen rhe instruments of cultural and political repression. 
Instead of reinforcing the power of the mass media. Greens can 
help to create community institutions that are self-consciously 
removed from Ihe manipulations of mass culture and mass society 
Changes in the political Structure of Society will nut by them Selves 
usher in a Green, future. However, efforts to return politics to the 
I oc ivl level can help relieve the fee tings of alienation and ptiwerleSs- 
ness that keep people divided, and renew the habits of cooperation 
and community ££l [-governance upnn which an ecological future 
could be based 
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tJnc of the founding principles; of the Greens sn LVest Germany 
ua-a ihal the internal structure of their organization should offer a 
I i vs mg example of the kind of democracy thev sough i for society a * a 
whole- fhey worked hard io make sure elected delegates would be 
directly accountable to local Green organizations. Stale chapters 
are autonomous. ivilh national polict dec sis ions ratified at large 
assemblies of delegates Positions oi responsibility are rotated 
Frequently, and people holding "'leadership'' positions in the 
elected legislative bodies are temporarily barred from positions of 
responsibility within the parl\ 

In the United Slates, the decentralized structure of many regional 
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anti-nuclear jnd peace groups offers an important model for 
human scaled confederal srriKtures, Beginning in the ig-yCt, 
activisls began trving (0 relieve the feelings of fear and isolation 
many people felt at large demonstrations [>y helping people 
Organize into affinity groups. These relatively loose-knit groupings 
of a d oxen or so pe op I e wou Id pre pa re f o r d e mon sir a ho i>s ioge ther. 
’earn nonviolent methods and consensual decision-making and 
initiate projects of their own to help educate their neighbors and 
dramatize their concerns.' 

By the height of the anti-nuclear power movement in the late 
u?70-'s. autonomous affinity groups had begun to shape the 
underlying Structure of [he movement itself Instead of decisions 
being nude by central steering committees of core activists, many 
activities were initiated by affinity groups and coordinated on a 
regional baits by rotating spoke&peo-ple. blaws emerged in this 
process and changes were made along the way, but many large 
demons* rations involving thousands of people, major educational 
and lobbying efTorls, legal strategies, and a variety of other long¬ 
term campaigns time till been planned and carried out in this 
manner 

As of thts writing, over a dorm long-term affinity groups have 
established [hemselves in the hills of Northern Vermont I hey are 
working, each in their own way, to help end the war in Central 
America, close the Slate's only rlucltur power plant, expose local 
initromtfnt^ of the military establishment and create more 
empowering Wax's of working together. Coordinating activities is 
sometimes quite difficult, as people live far apart ami each group 
hos its ow n ebbs and flo'.VH <>i activity But iv hen the .1 bin it v groups 
do come together, their impact is unmistakable, whether on the 
stree ts of ; h e sm to cap il a I . t he ha I I s of C on g re ss 0 M he phin : ga tes of 


' I hf namf .lftvniiv group derives I rom. I he.gratis de ;i *r ti. fa. f tha t ive n • . 1 1 
ti 1 f sotetronL oS the broad I v popular anarch Lsi rti 01 cmc a l m pre Civil War 
Spain. Through the j yao's and vc b, the jrij j-l'Iilh) yrvy ■ ■, active*!* con- 
cronleJ lhe institutions of the Spanish monarchs and hpiped people 10 
organize their communities according M cooperative principles th<- 
outbreak <ii Civil SVjt pn wie. people in many comers ot ihe country had 
severed their ties m Mhi ruling institutions and were coopcrativeLv 
m,in,igirig their cornmuniTiL's. farms and workplaces 
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local ivi 5]itarv counselors. Simitar affinity groups networks have 
developed in California and, Id SOmC extent, in Other parli of the 
Country offering hope fur a more 1 sustained, multi --is sue peace 
movement, and SOrvmg £ifi centers rtf personal Support for resisting 
the manipulations of mass society. 

Most affinity groups: and many Green groups both in Europe and 
in N'nrth America, ope 1 rate according to a consensual decision- 
making process, in which each member present a-i a meeting needs 
10 orter their con-sen I before any action can be taken Decision- 
making by consensus was originally adapted by peace and anti¬ 
nuclear activists from the processes developed be American 
Quaker councils over the past three centuries, its present form 
incorporates ideas from feminism and other personal growl h- 
one Med movements Consensus decision-making does away with 
the neglect of minority points of view that often, comes with voting 
Rather than pressing people to c house sides, people are 
encouraged to follow a pa Hi toward a synthesis of differenl points of 
vie w: 


Everyone has the opportunity — some would say respon¬ 
sibility—to say whai Ihey think As earh person speaks, every¬ 
one's understanding of the situation deepens The discussion is 
continually redefined and reworked to assimilate L-,ich yo^iin u 
ideas and facEmgs Tire (ppUun? an: m>i pre-arranged in a fixed 
pallt'-fn iinft |fu' fluO U atiUJjS process -til reaching .1 decision 
includes even one Thh process is crucial and |ust as jrsi porlant 
as rhe derision 

— from (.7nvfikiTni lYnurre ti'ivi^i^irr-f 

In small groups, wiih a high level of shared personal commit¬ 
ment and unity of purpose, a relatively pure form of consensus can 
be desirable. The group seeks to oca as one and elaborate its group 
identity. Am individual who objects in principle to a direction the 
group is taking can Mock the group's decisions thus the group is 
compelled to fully accotrLmudaJe Individual concerns This atfimns 
ever yore's personal slake in carrying out the actions of (he group 
,md helps protect everyone's personal needs 

In larger, mure diverse organ 1/atiuoS. rtiartv of the valuable fea¬ 
tures of consensus decision-making can be preserved, Discussions 
are mu re Open and free ranging than in a parliamentary -style 
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process, person^! reservations can bf aired and incorporated and 
the desire to achieve 3 synthesis ol id pas is retained- However, a 
Larger group also needs a method for resolving deadlocks when 
they 'Occur—otherwise underlying philosophical differonee-s can 
Literally prevent a group from funehoning. Many organizations 
have opted to retain the goal of consensus-seeking., hut with a large 
majorilv (two thirds to 90%} empowered to break serious 
deadlock's. The spirit of ton Census is protected in a number of Wily 5; 
waiting for the next meeting before a vole can be taken; allocating 
time (or people on opposite sides o! an issue to try resolving iheia- 
differences in private; or requiring a larger majority to proceed with 
the vote than is needed to pass the final decision, a way of assuring 
that even people in the minority igrec that an irresolvable deadlock 
exists 

Consensus is often no! the most efficient way to operate, but it 
helps assure every member's roEe iri determining the group's 
course of acfLon It can also help a group discover underlying truths 
that might conflict with majority viewpoints. In many feminist 
groups, where pe rso na I e mpower mentis seen a s a n integ ra I pa rt of 
the group's political! work, consensus decision-making is the cen¬ 
tral feature of a carefully Structured group process. 

On both sides of the? Atlantic, Consensual decision-making and 
a ff inil y gmu p-een te red organ iza ti ons h a ve h cl pod ma ny thou rj nd r 
of people b ecome empo wered to asseri 1 hemsel ves politically In the 
name of peace and the prelection ot the environment Much of the 
present movement against United Slates intervention in Central 
America is also organised In such a decentralized manner 

In northern Mew England, where the grass-rOutS anti-nuclear 
power movement was thought to ha ve all but disappeared after tlit- 
late sevpnesps, people rapidly regrouped tn the summer of to 
oppose the threatened siting of a nohonaJ high-Level nuclear waste 
dump in Vermont, Maine or Mew Hampshire, f ederal Department 
of Energy officials faced hostile crowds of hundreds, and even 
thousands, of people In every town where they field meetings to 
defend their sil c-selectiOn methods. Wilhin a few months. I he 
federal government announced it;? suspension of plans ‘o explore 
fast Coast sites for high-ieveS nuclear waste disposal. The ability of 
people to respond so rapid!v to this new threat to their aimmum- 
ties ryfl cels the degree of personal enipow ermcnt fostered by To wn 
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Meeting democracy And the decenlrdiized nature of pa it anti¬ 
nuclear eliorts. 

Anolher important G reen principle is the rotation of" respon¬ 
sibilities. Green delegates in file West German national parliament 
initially 1 agreed to nerve only half of the normal four- vear term, after 
which they would be replaced by a-n elected alternate. In most 
representative systems, the personal proclivities of the elected 
repre nta n ve determine what p rioritie sore vo iced and what kindi. 
of dealsare slruck beh i nd t he see nes The practice of rot at to n was lo 
assure that Green delegates speak as the voice of the peopie who 
elected them, not as individual pdeSegaU’S speak as the voice of the 
people who elected them, not as individual politicians seeking 
national power and prestige. 

After serving for two years, two of the G reens' twenty-sewn par¬ 
liamentary delegates refused to rot ale out of office Petra Kelly and 
Tor rtler ft*ATO C c ne ra t Cert Ba stia n a sserted th a t th c v had actni jred 
a level of pat liamerlaty skill and effectiveness that would he I tint to 
Lhe movement sf thev reiincjuished lheir scats as planned At first, 
most Greens resented Kelly and Ba sharks refusal to rotate, as it 
reflected just ihe son of political careerism they had sought to 
abolish But by ipiJy, the Greens had been changed bv their 
electoral successes and had become increasingly concerned about 
ihcir electoral appeal Many felt that keeping two nationally recog¬ 
nized figure;- in office was more important than adhering to the 
principle uf rotation They chose to settle fur other wavs of keeping 
parliamentary delegates accountable, including placing the two 
people who were to replace Kelly and Rastian at the lop of the list of 
Green candidates for the national elections 
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One Of the major obstacles 10 real]/ mg the democratic ideals of 
she Green movement is the Control cjI fiMrtl corporate monopolies 
over our economy The largest I rails nation a l corporation* have 
linancial assets greater th-m Ihose of most countries in ihe world 
Corporate control over economic and pohlicol mstitulinns L’ffec- 
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tjvt*iv prevents people frmn fu 11 v asserting local jlj tonums and set¬ 
ting lyca I p^i o r]ta*?F 5 _ 

An international cash economy, art in ter national credit system 
and, increasingly, an inter national division or labor all combine to 
strengthen Corporate control Instead of fatly using Our lime and 
energies to help sustain our communities and improve ourquality 
of lile, ihe fruits of our labor are squandered on behalf oi this 
system Excessive corporate profits, □ highly-inequitable td\ 
s\'sfem, ever-widening wage di sere pa notes between workers and 
managers, the secret manipulations oi credit and the diversion of 
resources lo fuel the military budget are only a few of the devices 
that the svStem u££S to maintain feint rOl. 

The system often appears monolithic and invincible, hul recent 
developments reveal just how unstable it can be A'e have dis¬ 
cussed how the modern credit system tends to demand 
unrealizable rates of economic growth. Corporation A must 
increasingly look overseas tor cheaper labor and larger markets for 
their products Meanwhile, more and more countries are unable to 
repay the huge loans that were offered to make it possible for them 
to buy info the system. The profits of large conglomerates and 
holding companies arc increasing!v the result of financial dealings 
and manipulations unrelated to anything tangible they produce. 

Such a system might snmedav collapse under it 1 ; own weight; 
Alternalivelv. rt might continue to grow like a cancel until every¬ 
thing is swallowed up by it in either case, ihc process would be 
devastating to everyone trapped in the System sweb nt dependen¬ 
cies Top-down schemes for Stripping away corporate power bi 
nanonaliratin-n ra.reiv challenge thoughtless growth and niton 
encourage further central!nation Old institutions <t!id practices 
often reappear in an even mare intractably bureaucratic form ' 

"Thefarge stale-owned energy bureaucracies in F .imped ml Canada are 
a cast' in point. They are the- outcome oJ real efforts to weaken cOrporaie 
controi over eneT^yprLcevsTifl supplies F-toweeer, in most ca ses. I hey hAve 
adopted the managerial style of private energy companies see king ti> 
maximize sales and growth L n j|| couLs Jr. U-ntdin and 1-ranee, they have 
greatly aoceleialeiJ nuclear power development through higher ^ovem¬ 
inent Sub»dieSund through the suppression of public See nfiiy under (be 
of ' national security” and Olhi i.il Secret's. 
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Ny simple formula will suddenly transform either tJl-e Western Or 
Pastern indust rid 9 economies Small changes at the local level, how¬ 
ever, can bfgin to whittle away at our (IWH System's ability l(i con¬ 
trol poo pie's daily lives. In the United States, local experiments in 
to mm unity‘■based economics can help reassert local control, 
encourage cooperation and provide working models of a different 
wav of satisfying our material needs, As pieces of the system do 
occasionally falter, locally‘tom rolled economic experiments can. 
help provide a safety Tie! for affected cO mm unities and point the 
way toward a brighter futuie. 

Many itioas have evolved over the past several years suggesting 
how a new community economics Can develop home of the Dasic 
features have already been mentioned in our discussions of agricul¬ 
ture and urban issues. Community ljrd trusts ait an ideal vehicle 
for protecting farmland, creating affordahie housing and removing 
land from (he specula Jive market Ljnd Trusts are usually incor¬ 
pora led as non profit, community'con trolled institutions which 
permanently Own land and lease it to members lor Specific, 
cooperatively agreed-upon purposes. Community Loan Funds 
offer low-interest loans from a revolving fund to meet local need sin 
housing or to help slur! worker-coni rolled efforts t<> cooperatively 
pmdure goods tor the community bevpra! organisations in 
different parts of the country- arc devoting themselves to helping 
communities establish these kinds of structures 

Hie food co-op m nv c m e nt provides a not h e r i m porta n ( mod el tor 
a community-controlled economics. From (heir origins in small 
buy ing dubs of ei few h ou seh olds l h at ha nd ed togel h ei i n l he 1060 r s 
in get their food a I wholesale prices co-ops have grown to become a 
formidable economic force. Working Outward from the local level, 
they have created a national network of cooperative warehouses, 
food distributors and trucking firms fhev have provided steady 
ma rkets and sometimes offered necessary seed money to help small 
worker-owned efforts to grow- and process organic foods 

Jn the logo's, many food coops have faltered as members' Strong 
initial nimniiimrnt has become diverted to other pursuits and the 
commercial feed industry has become more aggressively competi¬ 
tive. Many co-ops have lolded, but others have dug in and adopted 
new management methods to become more stable and better able 
tn wit bsta nd th e p rcssu re ot n pw com mercia iim i ta tors. J t ha S been a 
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difficult process, and many coops have been unable 10 stabilize 
thdr Operations without sacrificing rhc-ia commitment to open 
participation end democracy. This somewhat parallels. the course of 
an earlier wave us development of consumer and producer co-ops 
in the rpjjo'5 and '40'5., Mam co-ops from tha-i era survived bv 
becoming more and more like commercial food stores Still, the co¬ 
op c 0 jo m i( men! t o -Ljua lity prod ucts, th c be nei i I s of membt.' r un-n e r - 
ship and the availability of natural and bulk foods pioneered by co¬ 
ops have helped change many people's attitudes toward rho food 
they buy 

Probably the first experiments in cooperative economic 
organ tzation within a Capitalist cCOnOtni occurred during the 
103 o's and 'jo's in France and England People of that era came to 
envision a i'uturein which cum mu n it v-con trolled consumer co-ops 
and worker-cuntrolled production co-op3 would federate together 
to restructure society in the image of the Full Cooperative Many of 
I h hX t era S e.xperimt: nts a iso- fa ItOivd under the pi u SSureS Of vu tn:nc 1 - 
cialiidtion and the consolidation of national economies. Bui m the 
face of growing ecological and economic crises, the need for new 
cooperative models far living 0ml working is greater than ever. We 
can be encouraged by the emergence of so mam, new kinds <if co¬ 
ops Over the past ten wars, nut unh to provide iood, but also In 
areas such a;? energs', reevfling, printing and publishing, the 
b □ l! J] ng t ra des, a n ri mac hin e rv re pa 1 r C o Opera 1 ive c reft sh 0 ps ft re 
helping independent craftspeople in manv areas to sell their own 
wares. Over two hundred worker-owned ami managed ctslkctives 
irt Ihe San Francisco tkn A I Oft operate food stores, garages, 
bakeries, carpcntn shops, schools and at lefts! OIH’ law firm 

T he next step mav be to provide s chides foi cooperative effort's 
(0 more Actively support each other and build a stronger sense of 
community, hi a capitalist econorm. individual enterprises are 
under constant pressure to Streamline (heir operations. C. inopera¬ 
tive principles such as com mu n it \ control, rotation oi jubs and 
participatory decision-making are often eroded away under these 
pressures, and co-ops often start looking more and mure like the 
hierftrchicftl, profit-seeking operations they were supposed to 
Supplant. An independc ni . COi ip e ra ti v el j -< -ri e ni e d PC om 1 m tc sector 
sustained hv local cum mo nitv-con! rolled EmanCift, resources could 
help provide the necessftrv cushion against these kinds o£ 
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pressures. Direct economic ties between co-opsin different regions 
and even in different parts ol the world would then help foster a 
wider spirit nt coup?ration between different peoples 

Two important models-, one in this CouHtrr and one in Spain, 
offer clues as to how such a cooperative sector could begin to evolve 
and Vh'hal it might look like. In the Berkshire Mountains of Western 
Massachusetts, people affiliated with the t'.f. Schumacher Society 
have created an active community loan fund, an expanding Land 
Trust and are lakin g St ups 10 ward issuing a local currency tucked op 
by fire wot*!. In MondragOn, in the Basque region of northern 
Spain, a cht]reh-supported technical s<-hnol and a small coopera¬ 
tive stove-making shop have spawned, over thirty-odd years, an 
entirely worker-*managed local economy. 

The Berkshire project is centered around a loan fund, the Self- 
Help Associalion for a Regional Economy, or SHARE ft operates 
nut nt a local commercial hank which allows funds deposited inlo 
Special SHARE actuunls to Serve as collateral for loans granted by 
the Association. Rather than LI sing the usual financial criteria, which 
tend to exclude s mal I a !t e rna t lvo fou s i nesses and cotta ge i n d u stries, 
L<ia ns a re g ra nty d b y a pan e l o f co m mu n it y residen t s cm t he ba sis of 
an applicant's personal ties ,ind t o m mil merits within the 
community- 

in iu£s. people began working to establish an independent local 
currency for Ihe Berkshire bmregion. The focal currency 1 is 
protected from inflation and I hr whims Of the outside econo mv by 
fining Ihe "Berkshare" tti the value of a cord of firewood (Sint? in 
1985) Berkshire are a Iso protected against speculation and hoard¬ 
ing, an each note only circulates for one year, after which it can be 
traded m either tor dollars nr for new RerkshareS. Many local m<?r 
chants have agreed to accept payment ftir .gotfd^ and services in 
these notes. 1 lavingon inflation’protected currency that Jfi honored 
Loca I Lv wille ncou ra ge poo p I c to ""bo V Inca T" and can hel p oncou rage 
economic relationships at the face-to-face level, A more per- 
snruli^ed economy should help to foster a new scnsenfelhicsanda 
greater commitment to local self-rdiiinee and mutual aid. 

Producer coupe ml ives ill the United States often operate in a 
social vacuum that amplifies pressures to conform to the competi¬ 
tive ways of the larger economy. Thu- is most apparent ]n , t(- jl 1 dairy 
industry where Lhe day-lo day business style of (he large milk 
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processing co-ops differs lihle from ihflt of large Corporate dairies. 
En Europe, however where cooperatives can so met i men trace their 
heritage back to the days of truly independent village economies.. 
Wt see pieces of a different picture. In Britain and tile Motherlands, 
then? are producer cooperatives That have survived fc.ir Several 
gene rah one as co-ops. Jn France, where there Is a long history of 
cooperative experiments, there have been several successful 
cooperative takeovers of companies that were failing under COr 
porate ownership 

In Spain, ihe largest co-op network an ihe world ^-as founded in 
the geographic isolation of the Basque country. Today, the 
industrial and agricultural cooperatives of Mo-ndragon employ 
15,001? local members and local cooperative banks handle tome 
400,000 accounts. When somebody begins to work m Mondragon, 
they do not .sign a conventions] wage contract Instead, they 
become members of (heir co-op. with full voting rightsin cl General 
Assembly Decisions about everything from workplace proce¬ 
dures to long-term economic planning arc made rn an open, 
democratic and decentralized fashion. One stud', of ihe 
Mon dragon system describes it as a place where control is "vested 
exclusively in those who work and in all who work/' When an 
enterprise gets too large tor decisions to he m a tie dpmtkraiicalEy it 
usually divides into two separate entities, each managed coopera¬ 
tively bv their own worker-members The regional cooperative 
hank assumes a great deal of the responsibility fnr getting new co¬ 
ops started, providing much ot the needed financial managerial 
and technical assistance 

Experiments such aS these pa VC the way tor the creation ol a new- 
kind of economic system grounded lil ecological principles 1 irnv 
and experience will Sell what kinds of economic forms are iruiv 
liberating and what kinds simply channel people back toward the 
dominant system. Jn a decentralized economy some communities 
might choose to experiment w«h alternative financial schemes 
while others might choose to eliminate monev Liltogeti'cr and 
create a pure barter system for exchanges of goods and services 
within the community A number of hybrid systems are being tried 
iri d few plates across uur continent. 

As corporations increasingly die lls On their manipulation- .01 
financial markets, there may be inc TC^ing oppciftunities tor 5 host 
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prod Lit ti ve tu me tions t hat are worth m E i mu i n ing l o be la ken ov-e r bv 
cooperative, self-managed efforts at t he local level, This wilt require 

wriely Of inventive schemes to free op financial resources for 
community use and 1o recapture local resources currently being 
squandered by the commercial credit system and (he military 
budget- To promole the transition TO a COnlnUinIt V-COilt roiled, 
ecological economy, Greens have advocated many specific short¬ 
term changes in economic policy. 

In Weal Germany, the Greens have published a detailed 
economic program, called ■"Purpose in Work—Solidarity in Life/' 
which calls for an economy ihal is ecological, socially ■responsible 
jnddrm uc ra tie, hoping to reve rse I be dies truct ion Je ft b y d L-cadcs of 
unchecked growth Mass industry would be replaced by decen¬ 
tralized, ecologically-sound production geared toward local needs 
The ecu ncuny Would be a :med a L e n h j rtving ptopI e' £ qual it y 0f life, 
rather than urging the endless consumption of goods. Unemploy¬ 
ment would cease to be 3 problem, as the necessary work to sustain 
communities would be lustly shared among all who wish to work, 
tbe more unpleasant tasks would be shared by everyone. 

In the near’term, the German Green?, propose a restructuring of 
work and the development of local self-help programs (O assist 
those in need of social support. A job-training tax would he levied 
on all company lhflt do not oFier their own training programs to 
help people to learn new skills, investment ol public funds would 
he rechanneled along ecological and social lines to assist in the 
development of renewable energy sources-, public transportation, 
sustainable agriculture and cooperatively-managed public hous¬ 
ing. Hazardous and socially useless industries (presumably 
including Ihe manufacture of weapons) would he converted to 
more meaningful production, and a variety of alternative projects 
would receive the social support they deserve. Non renewable 
resources, such as air, water and minerals, would be removed from 
the control of (be market System The tax system would be restruc¬ 
tured (0 raise rate-* for the highest into my groups and tn eliminate 
corporate loopholes 
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Changing the way the economy works will require a combma 


Ifon of shoh-lei m and long-term measures. Some Greens in this 
country lake a much more limited view, simple encouraging smil] 
businesses and suggesting thaf the economy can be decentralized 
where "appropriate." The more open-minded sec torn of the cor¬ 
porate economy are often quite willing to oblige in wavs that ulU- 
mjteJy strengthen centralized control over economic decisions 

In both Europe and the United States, many companies are taking 
advantage of new communteutons technologies to physically 
decentralize their operations Information is rapidly moved across 
the country bv computer, allowing different phases of production 
to be dispersed to more rural areas. This encourages smaller, mure 
spread-cmr production units, hut st leaves even fewer people based 
m one central headquarters with a complete picture of what the 
company is doing, Workers are less able To organize and everyone 
is effectively cut-off from central decisions that afreet their fuEuru. A 
Large plan! employing thousands of Turat people bee Li mes just 
another line Hern on The corporate balance sheet that can be 
reorganized or even shut down at will. Many corporations in 
France, the United Stales and Hsewhere have chosen m physically 
decentralize as an explicit strategy for si fencing union activity As 
long as the top-down corporals command structure remains intact 
physical decentralization can actually serve to tighten centralized 
control. An ecological society demands deceit!TaliZiUion as a matter 
of principle, not gist for expediency or for the convenience of the 
existing power structure. 

Working to create Jit economy that can reflect ecological prin¬ 
ciples es a Crucially-cmportaft part of any Greer miivt-mci‘U IT is a 
slow, evolutionary paih with many hazards along the way Many of 
cm r experiments will collapse under the pressure of having to com¬ 
pete with powerful, well-financed instiled ion? Many others will 
begin to look more and more like (heir mainfif ream counterparts in 
an pfforl to appear more "businesslike,"' iinti they are Thoroughly 
swallowed Up bv the commercial sectOJ However, with ev ery new 
attempt to free ourselves from the competitive and exploitative 
ways of the existing system comes a new spark rd hope Ec ery new 
experiment in community self-reliance, cooperative organization 
worker self-management nr localized trade by barter contains the 
seed of a new social order, and ss an important step on the journey 
toward a truly ecological culture 
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r j tiK' the most important factor in th^ rise or the European 
Green movements in the early was their uncompromising 

stand against the stationing of new American nuclear missiles on 
European soil. These missiles, the Cruise and the PcrshIn g ([, were 
widely perceived by people in W^t Germany and oilier countries 
as a dangerous new destabilizing factor in the international arms 
race They were seen JS bringing the threat of a nuclear World War 
I[E to everyfofldV's doorstep Since the control of the use id these 
weapons was to remain squarely in the hands of the United Stales 
Air Force, they Were believed hv iturv to be a serious threat to 
European national Sovereignty. E-ur many people, this sur¬ 
rendering of control seriously compounded the dangers posed by 
the weapons themselves. 

As politicians from, across the Conventional politico I spectrum 
succumbed to poLitka 1 and diplomatic pressures to accept the 
rniSSilr's, the Greens emerged as fhe voices of a new European 
peace initiative poised lo reject ihe growing militarization of the 
world scene by the United States and the pet Union ‘1 hey called 
for real Steps toward disarmament, nut just "arms CQtHroU' and tor 
the creation of An international weapons free zone ihai would 
encompass all or Europe 

Greens also established working Ues with the independent, 
largely underground peace movements in several eastern blue 
COunfritis. Thfy helped organize large demonstration?, and 
campaigns of non violent civil disobedience that confronted the 
institutions supporting fhe arms race. Greens, both in ihe F e n:i peari 
Pa rl iu rtient, and Oil t h e St reet 5 of F u rope'S m a jo t ci i ms nave SpO k e n 
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ugainst t he i ncreasing m il itaiization of \ lieworId'scuItuie5and (ora 
new relation of partnership with t 3 te people of the Third World 

Most governmerit 5 in Western, Europe have quite willingly 
accepted iheEr roles in perpetuating, the Cold War and supporting 
:he resurgence of militarism, a reality pa infill ty revealed during the 
Cruise and Pershing debates. However, many Europeans «Sate 
noth a sense of distance from the present centers of power and a 
fuller understanding of their own war-torn history than is common 
in the United States today The European peace movement has 
evolved a sweeping critique of the historical impulses underlying 
the global arms race that can help U5 to better understand our own 
country's polices and their chilling effects upon the rest of tht 1 
world. 

Greens in Europe have been exploring the logic of ’"exter- 
miniiFn,"' the historic al unfolding that propels us toward annihila¬ 
tion 3 n the name of security. The British historian and disarmament 
activist F--P Thompson pioneered this type of analyses-, which seeks 
to understand just how r ihr development, deployment, and nearly 
inevitable use 0/ advanced nuclear weaponry has become ihe 
dri vi ng! orce of 0 u r cco nom y, of tec h n 0logica l dev e lo p m ent and of 
much of out culture. Mcvcr-unding preparations for war, with mas¬ 
sive infusionsof public funds, sustain the mylh of an economy with 
no Limits 10 growth MUnary and corporate planning, centered in 
the United States, increasingly parallels llie highly-militarized 
economic life Of the Soviet Union, with both systems increasingly 
trapped on a collision course toward mutual extermination. 
Militarism. in this view, in only in, appearance a response to exter¬ 
nal threats; it more accurately reflects the growing uncertainties Of 
both the American and Soviet economies and political systems 

Im today"* world, the threat of global war appear* increasingly 
ominous M he United States government is already at war by proxy 
j^a 1 nsi t he people of Mica nigua a mi b f Sa Iva d 0 r I n the M iddle Fa st, 
our governments military posturing, which h,is little political sup¬ 
port outside the United States. is helping to make a high'y volatile 
situation ever-mo re explosive rhe international arm* industry, 
with substantial government hacking, is exporting the latest high- 
powered military technology to all of the world's potential trouble 
spots. The newest nuclear missiles are me tea singly designed to be 
able ru mount a nuclear lust strike by virtue of their accuracy and 
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increasingly lung, range. T>tt- initial opposifion of European govtrcv 
mCntS to launching a new arms rad: in outer space has been 
cynically boughl off with offers of new research and development 
contracts, even though the mobilization of tens of billion* of daliara 
to develop new space-based weapons would represent a qualita¬ 
tively new stop in the militarisation of the world economy Back at 
home, support tur American military aggressiveness appears to be 
growing, with (lie help of the news media, the motion pi crime 
industry, and all the power and prestige nf the White House 
Th e eran□ my of the United Stales has grown i ncrea,iing 1 y Jei>eii■ 
dent on military expenditures to artificially sustain a high level of 
growth. Many economists describe the federal economic program 
of the Lpfio'.c as "miiitaTc Keynesianism ’ a massive increase in 
deficit spendmg by the government, divcricd entirely to the mHi¬ 
lary sector uf the economy. Since the weapons industry i* 
producing no economical tv-useful goods, free market economists 
can claim that they are keeping nur industrial wheels churning 
without "distorting" the civilian economy 

This j s not a new idea SovoraI yearsafl pt the end nf VVorld Wnc 11, 
business leaders were concerned that a Serious peace initiative by 
the Soviet Union might destrov the postwar economic boom and 
iticreasc popular pressure fur new public works and welfare pro¬ 
grams. A 'n?4Q flusipress UVeJr editorial sheepishly suggested tbai the 
coming of peace might force ,i restructuring of the entire economy 
as nesou rCOs spt 1 ti t on the mil i Cat y m igh t become a va ila ble f 0 f othel, 
more popular purposes The following year sa w an unprecedented 
increase in military spending from S14 bdliOFl Sn billion and a 
massive increase in. American troop h both in Europe and Korea. 

Today, the Pentagon budget has grown to iveil over a billion 
dollars a dsv. When all of the government expenditures til at have 
m i li ta ry ptl rpose-5 (in c I udtn g pa v men t & 0 r> ol d wa r d eht ji) a re add e d 
together, then" Swallow up over Wvu-thirds of all federal tux 
revenues (vxrludmg Social Seenniv, which is maintained as a 
separate fundi. Weapons manufacturers are guaranteed a fixed 
profit above the-r production costs, encouraging the carde-s* waste 
of resources and skyrocketing costs for ever-more elaborate tech¬ 
nologies of destruction, So many regions nf the United States are 
now Economically dependent on miEitarv industries that wen the 
most liberal members of Congress are reluctant to support 
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meaningful cuts an. new weapons programs. Mfflrtv-'hjJe, the vvsjdd 
becomes an cvcr-mare dangerous place for alE of us. 

Support (or militarism is founded primarily on fear. The Soviet 
Union plays, into Western tears by their continuing Vietnam-styJe 
war in Afghanistan. Terrorist groups, especially in the MiiddEe East, 
increase people's fear by their indiscriminate brutality, it'Etgtous 
fanaticism, and merely ihetr differing cultural and social values, in 
most of today's world., however, the policies of the United States are 
seen as the major threat to world Stability, Our govern meilt has 
blatantly violated international agreements by supporting attacks 
again*! Nicaragua and bombing raids on villages in El Salvador We 
still provide the major political and economic support for the 
apartheid regime in South Africa, as ivtdl as lor police States in 
Chile, Guatemala, Indonesia, South Korea and Other countries. To 
most outside observers, anti-lerroreM pasturing by the United 
Sta tet does n olh in g i o relieve the i n tern a bona l problems i hat b reed 
terrorism Instead, the United States is creating jusl the kind of 
militarized political climate, both domestically and internationally, 
that legitimizes terrorism as a political weapon. 

The interests of real global Security demand that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union actively begin lo dismantle their 
bloated military arsenals. Each superpower holds the Ability to 
destroy all life on earlh manv times over, and the bickering over the 
d eta > 3 s of specifi c w enpon s sysle rn s t hst J i sguises i tself a s ^ rms con - 
trot often merely he]pi bath sides modernise their arsenals. 1 'Ke 
S o viets, m uch more awa re o f the si t ai n t h e arms race places o n rh sir 
domestic economy than m(w| Americans are, have been offering 
substantial proposals fOT disarmament through much of the past 
decade. They suspended nuclear weapons testing fur a year and a 
halt, beginning ml he Summer of 192*5, hoping that the United Stales 
would respond in kind. Instead Soviet offtn s are rejected out of 
hand, and ciur arms control agencies continue to be stacked With 
individuals who have personally opposed most Arms control initia¬ 
tives since World War Tl. 

We m ihe United States c.m have little direcl maps cl on Soviet 
weapons development, except by pressuring our own government 
to lake meaningful .steps toward disarmament These rYiighl include 
a freeze on all new weapons systems, including research and 
development as wril as production, an end to nuclear testing, the 
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disarming and dismantling of nucleir Warheads and the elimina.- 
lion of stockpiles of chemical and biological weapons. Arms 
factories could begirt to be retooled and reorganized for making 

social!y-nstrfut goods. How could we better prove to the world ihjl 

we are serious aboul peace? American troops and weapons should 
be withdrawn from Europe, South Korea, the Philippines, 
Honduras and everywhere else thev are poised to intervene in the 
affairs of other countries 


tvta-r Kind of Defense? 

A substantial reduction in United States military forces and in the 
American aim? industry would go a long way toward reducing 
inter national tensions. However, the political and cultural roots of 
mililarism lie very deep in our history How are we to assure that a 
demilitarized America would not be subject to attacks on our own 
border's? A dtreci attack i?, in fact, unlikely in the present world, a=. 
we arc separated by vast oceans from every one of the world's other 
military powers. We are the onlv country that maintains Rapid 
Deployment Forces to project our military power overseas with 
enough force to invade far-away countries without reducing them 
5 n useless pites of ra d ioaetive rubble The problem nf defendi ng a u r 
own borders appears In be a relatively manageable one. 1 

In Europe, however, rhe problem of defending one's own 
borders is much more real. Alt Europeans Lost friends and relatives 
during Wo rid Wa r II a n d meitu,>ri eS of t fiAl w J t 's d H S t ry Cl i 0 n a re sti Ei 
quite fresh This has, raised an important debate among European 
Greens about jjusl what kind of defense is most compatible with 
Green principles It is a debate North Americans can learn a great 
deal from. 

One group of Greens, which includes several former NA !0 

+ The <"naliLinn for a New Foreign j:.d MlliLuv Police in Washinginii, 
D.C. has calculated Ihzl nn'.i i of ihe J O-f'.S defense budgel was 
allocated toward defending she borders at ibn United bMies, ir:cI li lIlci.^ 
thosii nuclear weapons that a re •amiiilly poised tar rvMiiatkm against a piw- 
siblc Soviet a trike. li nuclear weapon* inii omitted, we are Jcft with V\i ot 
the military budget, m a little over $0 t-Ulinn to defend ,mr own bonders 
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officers, have developed the concept of a decentralized, non¬ 
nuclear border defense. As. nuclear weapons are dismantled anti 
foreign troops ate withdrawn, each country ruuId tine its frontiers 
with the heavy arm or and defensive anti-aircraft weaponry neces¬ 
sary to deter an attack. In different regions of a country, defensive 
installations would he managed by militias oi" local volunteers inti¬ 
mately familiar wiih Sheii legion's terrain All weapons capable of 
striking other lards and peoples would be dismantled, whether 
nuclear or conventional. The elimination of large military bases 
would remove the sorts of targets that invite massive military 
assaults. 

At (he same time, we cent Id see a rise in locally-initiated popular 
diplomacy, hetping break the current deadlocks on the road to 
peats,: In the United Ssates, there would be efforts by different 
regions- of our country To engage in pacts of nort-aggreSSaCrn and 
peace with other peoples, including iho Soviet Union One 
hundred and thirty localities in the United Stales, and many more in 
t[trope, Japan and the South Pacific, have already voted to declare 
themselves Nuclear Free Zones Genuine - iteps toward economic 
decentralization would eliminate huge industrial targets, in addi¬ 
tion to explicitly military ones. Our ,J national security" would be 
based upon the integrity of our own people, rather than the 
extended web of overseas '’-security interests"and corporate invest¬ 
ments that bind Our government to its current interventionist 
policies. 

For many Greens, however, this kind of an approach do ps not go 
far enough. They support local disarmament initiatives, but view 
even a decentralized military defense as a dangerous and 
shortsighted idea. S hey iecl that it still legitimizes violent solutions 
to conflicts and docs not sufficiently address the cultural roots of 
mililarism ]t could create a fortress mentality that sustatns rather 
than dissolves national chauvinism, Even voluntary militias, 
bringing together and empowering those individuals who have a 
personal affinity tor military' weaponry and military ways of being, 
could actually help preserve Our society's must aggressive 
ten d L-trcies 

Greens who profess a personal Commitment to nonviolence as a 
way of Life have proposed a different solution. If we a re to follow Our 
opposition SO the arms race Id its Conclusion, their argument goes. 
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we shuuld be willing to live nur tjwn lives without Lhe false prytec- 
ho n iff 0 rded by a n v arsen a I s is E w-ea p nns Vjolc nee b reed ■> violence 
and the ability of any occupying army, or any existing government, 
to cost trot a population require# that mosl people passively 
acquiesce to being TO led. A people united in their desire tor 
freedom and we! I-prepared in the methods of nonviolent resis¬ 
tance should, in this view, be able to mount a non-military social 
defense against any potential invader. 

Historical precedents for this include the successful resistance of 
people in the Scandinavian countries to <he bill consolidation of 
Naz.i control during World War 11 and the widespread internal 
sabotage of the Polish economy in the months following the 
imposition of martial law in ly-Sr. Gandhi and hi# supporter# 
developed a full Pledged plan to non violently prevent a German 
occupation of India during the Second World War. A high enough 
Eevel of non-cooperation, civil disobedience and sabotage, it i*. 
argued, shoo’d he sufffciemt to render any country ungovernable* 
The awareness that a people a re prepared to respond in ibis manner 
should discourage potential invaders, as the difficulty of mourning 
a successful occupation would quickly outweigh any possible 
benefits. Most of the repressive military regime# in the world todav 
could not survive without constant infusions of military supplies 
and brutal counterinsurgency training, most often- supplied by the 
United States A Green dec-entrahst cut Look, with a firm commit¬ 
ment to pe rsona l nti pow e rmenl t h rough n onv i o I enc l, mig ti t b c i h c 
key to breaking the habits of subservience that keep people frum 
fully asserting their freedom. 

t.n the industrial i?ed world today, nonviolent resistance is clearly 
the most important tool for opposing the arms race and all forms of 
militarism Nonviolent action expose# the moral barrenness d ihe 
arms rac e m a SOCtef yI hut b C lie ve s it i s com mit tod to pea re. N r i i nv jO- 
lent activist# speak truth to power and help people realize all ibe 
ways t hev q u i et lv si: p port l h e a rm s Tace by s i m pi y can v i n g on the i r 
daily Livers. 


+ Many analysis of the military balance in liurOpe hare supgci-U'd ihuthe 
unce-irain loyalties (it F.asterfi European (roof# am j major constraint 
against (he Soviet Union's mOie aggressive tendencies 
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Acts of nonviolent civiE disobedience sometimes fire c-hjeOy 
educational in their effect. They can. help alert the .larger public to a 
particular issue or injustice by drawing attention to it in a dramatic 
and Creative mariner finmphmc 1 ). civil disobedience is u&eful in 
JieEping pressure elected officials to change their votes, a strategy 
that Has met with some success in slowing the escalation of the war 
in Central America. On other occasions, nonviolent actions Can 
directly impede the functioning of a particular aspect of the arms 
race, ottering a direct example of people power agamst the 
military. 

3n the Western world today, the power of nonviolence is 
probably best synibolir-ed by the Women's Peace Camp at Green- 
ham Common in Greal Britain. Since igfli, women have been 
camping along the perimeter ul the Green ham Air Force Base, the 
first place where American Cruise missiles were deployed in 
Britain. The worn h n wander freely around the base, leaving signs of 
their ability to breach closely guarded areas; every attempt lo per¬ 
manently remove them has failed. On several occasions, lens oi 
thousands of women from all over Europe have participated in 
demonstrations at Greenhartl, Jt is an example of direct nonviolent 
resistance TO the arms race that has inspired similar effort* around 
the world One woman, Juliet Nielson, described her arrival at 
Crcenham in the spring of 19 $V 

"' il wai e|j centered around those missile silos 1 think 
they're a Inca L point ofqll the negaLive things Lhal ate going *n sPi 
the World paranoia, greed misuse oi power, violence, a lack oi 
ima^jnaiion for a Her natives In my mind [ skJv, them as revolting 
man- mad e boil S u rt (he earth's su rlace. full of evil.! wanted to le t 
nut .lit the feelings I hew about the threat of nuclear war—Ihe 
tear and: the dread- And I wanted to concern rate on the tutu re, to 
feei optimistic and get sirrngth and hope ihal we can slop it" 

reel'd CrrfJJfiiJ.T - IS L'i?ieM FlYf l/ 2 l'lhdYf 


The Gieenham Common Peace Lamp has also Significantly 
slowed the deployment of Ihe Cruise missiles, which have been 
seer a 5 a m aj or d vsta b ill i \ rtg fd Ctn r m the a rms race C ruisif m sssiles 
are not meant to he 1 fired directly from the base; rather theV are sent 
roaming the countryside m "secret" truck convoys This makes 
every strek'h cif roadway within tw r o hundred miles a potential 
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launch site., and thus a potential target for incoming missiles The 
presence of Lhe Peace Camp at Greenfurn has effectiv-ely impaired 
the testing of this mobile launch system. Every time trucks carrying 
cruise missiles leave the base, a signal is. broadcast fo peace groups 
And women's groups a II around the world Local people,, (earful for 
the future of their homes, have set up checkpoints and supported 
blockades along the convoys' routes. Windshields have been 
painted to prevent the convoys from proceeding. Many cruise 
missile tests have been delayed or a nee tied. 

O nt he ir sea le, using ! heir rules. I am pywerlif^ v 1 f I iry tousc 
their means, thev will always manage to harm me more I him 1 can 
dent them- r wouldn't be taking action like entering lhe high 
security are;* of The base ,nld dancing on the halt-hoi Ir cruise 
niiysde silos as we did on, New Year's Day if f didn't feel 
frightened and angry about wha? Ihev are domg. 15ut any anger 
and feat have to be channelled into creative opposition. 

— Rebecca Johnson, in GwfUiifni ivVwr Fi-vru'n Fie r e 

Sim Liar lung-ierm encampments at American military baSei have 
been oyganijeed throughout Western Europe. Closer tn home, 
tactics of nonviolent intervention (though involving smaller 
numbers of people) are being, used bu the ecological action group 
G reenpt" are t<) nbht met test dftnnat iOtis of nucl Car v-'d i herrds in the 
deserts of Nevada and in the South Paeihc. In Nevada, they have 
been joined by peace aetivi&is from across the Western United 
Stat os. Ma ny v! eapons rn a n uhiccu reT s a nd m 1 1 i ta r v h ases ha w tiee n 
La r gets 0 f I oea I P rote 5I ^ a n d ca mpa Lgns aimed a! L 0 n ve rim g the rn t o 
peacefitl uses, Groups of Christian peace Activists have been 
entering large nuclear weapons facilities, and hammering on 
nuclear warhead components in a dramatic enactment of the 
biblical mandate to hear swords into plowshares Peace groups 
committed to direct nonviolent action id ail kinds hive arisen 
throughout the Western world as the threat til nuclear war looms 
close! r. 

Pitt Lei pa ting in non violent actum can hdp develop lhe sense of 
personal empowerment 'hat is needed in create a different kind of 
world. Whether actions are aimed against the injustices of the 
present system, or toward creating new wavs 1o defend one's own 
bioreginn a I rommunitv. the practice of nonviolence can overturn 
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the isolation and despair that keeps people feeling power loss. 
When actions arc carried out using a decentralized, affinity group- 
centered approach, they 3 How people to rehearse the ways of being 
an ecological future promises. 
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War has always been an ecological problem The earhe-st warrior 
societies were also the first that sought to debase and possess 
nature The destructive underlying cha racier of much of our tech¬ 
nology betrays its military origins, from bronze plated urmei tr? 
space weapons a-nd new in notations in computer technology. 4 * 
Recently, it has become apparent that even a 'limited" nuclear 
wa t — if the re cou Ld e ver be s ue tl d t h i n g— might stir u p e nough d U St 
to create a Nuclear Winter, a protracted artificial winter that would 
be devastating to much tri life on earth. 

Radioactive wastelands have already been created by the testing 
of nuclear weapons in the South Pacific and in remote stretches of 
Sibenan tend*a Modetn chemical end biologicaI weapons th t eaten 
to render large ureas of the earth uruble to sustain life Even See 
called ccmveni tonal weapons, in their newest versions, arc so 
accurate and so Overwhelming in their destructive power that even 
the dismantling of every nuclear warhead would no longer be 
enough to make the world sari -1 

The creation and continual replenishment of large arsenals of 
weapons also has major ecological consequences Vast wilderness 
areas, largely in the Third World and in the frozen Arctic., arc being 
mined to sustain, the vast stockpiles of "strategic numerals'' needed 
to sustain the American and Soviet military machines The manu' 
factum of advanced military hardware requires far larger Supplies 
of mine :a!s su c h a s c h r 0 m iu 01. p Lit; n um and moly bden um (han a re 
needed even tor sophisticated riviEiart technologies. Many of these 
minerals come from parts of the world, such as southern Africa, 


"The Conp,re5*mna5 Office oS Tec tirkilygy Assessment reported tlul, m 
njflt, iV'% of the ,tpphe 1 1 computer science u>search in rhp 1 nifed ^i.iU-- 
was p,.ud for tw the Oefense Department 
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where largv-SCak mining has always been an instrument of colonial 
power. The bloated resource needs of Ihe international weapons 
industry have thus cpeiited another obstacle to the self- 
determination of Third World peoples. 

Industry] societies, whether supported by □ mercantile, capitalist 
or state socialist ffunumv, have always depended upon the 
exploitation Ot faraway lands and people for their Survival 
Origin ally, goods were taken from the New World of the Americas 
to fuel the industrial machinery' of England, Trance and Spain 
Today., the international industrial economy thrives on 'he cheap 
labor and the unrestrained mining of resources In whjt we tall ihe 
Third World. The "free trade"' policies ihal Our country's repre¬ 
sentatives advocate m international forums barely disguise ihe 
in tent of U S ,-ba sed b u si n ess tnl e rests to control the econom ses a nd 
polities Qt Third World countries without any constraints. 

In the past few decades, people in ihe Third World have become 
increasingly vocal about their dissatisfaction with this; state of 
affairs. At the same lime, the superpowers have become ever-more 
rigid m theer unwillingness io Id Tliird World peoples evolve an 
independent course. This conflict, with tdoSi; dating buck (0 the VCA 
origins of European colonialism. has escalated to an increasingly 
dangerous pitch in Central America, the Middle East, Southern 
Africa — every one of our world's most volatile u tens The increasing 
brutality of the two superpowers in AUprCSSing moves toward Third 
World independence underlies the catastrophic- events that make 
World War III fed ever closer. 

Greens in Europe and the United States have gen era lly 
ex pressed support fur indigenous movements for national 
independente in the Third World. Many such movements have 
expressed sliortg desires tor political non-alignment in their earlier 
StugeS. but have tuund themselves increasingly entrapped in the 
machinations of Cold Wjt politics. In Vietnam, an in dependence 
movement that once proclaimed roots m the American political 
tradition became the target of a United States-directed war m 
counterinsurgency The architects of that war explicitly hoped to 
draw out the; must atJLih onto nan and pro-boxiet elements in the 
Vietnamese opposition. Analyses ot the E^entagon Papers the 
United States military's Own accounts of the \ jefnam War, have 
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revealed an effort to prove at all costs the se Ll-fulfilling clftim t.ne: 
Third World revolution's could not maintamariindepemfentCOurSie 
and improve lhe lives of a country's people In Nicaragua in I he 
eighties, she United Stales has- pursued a simitar policy, much to Lhe 
detriment of the original diversity and pltnalism of ihe Nicaraguan 
revolution. Still, pence activists and Greens front all over lhc world 
lute been working to aid X ica rag ua's efforts It) create a more just 
society, sending material aid, joining work brigades and some¬ 
times organizing tu support specific efforts at social and ecological 
reconstruction. Whether or not One agrees with she political thrust 
of any particular revolutionary movement, a Cieen outlook 
strongly affirms the right of alt people to determine their own 
destiny. Greens in toe United Slates have begun to search for ways 
tu address Third World issues in a uniquely Green manner 

Tile role of guerrilla armies irs most Third World movements 
raises a particular dilemma tor GreEns personally committed to 
nonviolence. Guerrilla struggles have emerged in response In tong 
histories of brutality imposed upon colonized. peoples. Often thev 
ore Ihe only means ct expression remaining ior people whose will 
1o self-determination lus been ruthlessly Suppressed ror gen era- 
lion* When guerrilla-backed revolutions Succeed, however, a 
whole new Set of problem scan rise to the surface. People generally 
need to Stay armed lo protect the gains thev have won, and so 
militarism Can remain a dominant cultural and political force even 
a tier the nt:c ess i t y h#<i pa ^cd. The challenge lentairiSt or ac f i v 1st 51 it 
fmd meaningful ways to support the gains of Third World people 
Hint hoot sacrificing ihcir willingness, to criticize the ideological and 
polilical excesses of Third World governments. 

The world Can Only move toward peace if we begin Lo com¬ 
pletely redefine the relationship between (lie northern industrial 
powers and otir "less developed" neighbors to the south The old 
colonial relationships need lo be replaced by relations ut partner 
ship among peoples Mjny ot chi: present ruling ekli-s within the 
Third World, are themselves obstacles to such a IransfurmatiOn 
Educated in the United Stales, the Soviet Union or in Europe, they 
often embrace the idea id rapid development, wjlh nil in attendant 
social and ecological disruptions. ] his small educated minority is 
often able to enrich itself white most people's living cortdfi ton? and 
basic means of sure it d I cumin Lie to deteriorate 
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Many of the most striking violations of U^e land rights ai native 
peoples are in fact occurring within (he borders of Third World 
countries Government of both the Right and Left arc eager to tap 
undeveloped lands fur Iheir mineral and (ores! resources and are 
increasing]v doing SO at (he &>.penhe of indigenous peoples The 
people of Western New Guinea (colonized by Indonesia} and the 
Amazon jungles of Brazil, the Chittagong highlands people of 
Bangladesh., lht Mayans of Guatemala, the Mspkjtos of Nicaragua 
and many others have been victims of J'utxed relocations, armed 
altar.’ ks and Va nou & iSSa u Its on t h e ir c u It u ra 3 integrtt y R epresti n ta - 
tjves of indigenous people on all si* continents have called for a 
new Fourth World consciousness in opposition to the pro- 
development policies Of First, Second and Third World nation* 

Many Green ideas about community self-reliance.- appropriate 
technology and indigenous agriculture come from observing tradi¬ 
tional Third, and Fourth World patterns. E.F Schumacher 
developed his idea of a Buddhisl economics while pa retd paling in 
rural development work in India Rather than uprooting tradi¬ 
tional patterns, we should look to those peoples who have not yet 
been thoroughly colonized for clues as to how we can live bertei on 
the earth. 11 technology has a constructive role SO pSav in Third 
World countries, it in in undoing the ecu logical damage thsl OUT 
system has already created. 

Local self-help projects, like ihose initiated by the British-based 
relief organization. Ox-fa m and other such groups, are one step. 
Greens-can encourage direct ties between cooperative movement* 
in our own. country and emerging producer co-ops in the Third and 
Fourth World as a evav Of combatting the injustices of the current 
world market and supporting more democratic a [turn, a lives 

One thing we North Americans cannot do l-. expect Other people 
to retain their traditional ways while we live oil the exploitation ol 
their resources halier ns of domination will on tv be broken as wr 
begin to change our own way of 1 :4 1 ? "1 he diversion of an ever- larger 
share of resources 1<? military use only helps reveal what many 
European Greens have understood quite clearly —1 ha! new mill 
lary technologies are mercLv the most overt manifestation or a hm- 
da men tally life'denying industrial technology 

In 1hu long-mil, creating a peaceful world will require a 
thoroughgoing transformation of both of the worlds industrial 
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systems. We xv i 11 very likely need to see a contraction of the 
industrial economies before ihey con evolve decentralised fit me 
tures for genuine] 1 .' M.tisfyirtg lluittan needs The Green move¬ 
ment, with its. origins m both the ecology and peace movements, 
has esc pressed (he urgency of exploring the broader systemic 
changes that can unde fly * traiTHtiun lu a world at peace, 

!n a n?rii essay addressed to the European peace movement as a 
whole. Rudolph Bahru described the challenge ahead. "The w-hofc 
sereiaI organism is riddled by the disease of militarism,'' he wrote, 
'and just as tr seems th a t o a nee r can on] v b e cured a t th e lev e t o f th c 
organism as a whole, so we cannot hope fo root out militarism 
without a similar holistic therapy" His therapy would in solve ihe 
peaceful dismantling ol much of uur indusf rial megam achine, in the 
hope iff preventing a much more catastrophic and disastrous 
colbps-e. As the debate over the deployment of [■"ershing missiles in 
Germany came to a head,. Bahro implored, "we must begin to 
dismantle the tower of HabeS before it collapses on top oi us " We 
would do well io heed his words 
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For thousands of years, the Hop: Indians and their immediate 
ancestors have lived in peace among the- hills and mL?sas of the 
deserl Southwest, in the land wr knmv as northeastern Arizona 
Th ey I i vo a h igh ly £pi n hia! I it's, w i th rrLu 1 Is a nd corona o n i c s ev ol ved 
to help them nurture (he delicate natural balances that make human 
itf? possible in this arid land Their villages, built into the sides of 
imposing cliffs, aie each independent entities, thriving under the 
guidance of their traditional spiritual leaders. The very idea of cen¬ 
tral government is, to the traditional Hop:, a violation ol the pat¬ 
terns of nature. 

Beginning in the late nineteenth century children of Hopi 
families were often kidnapped by mtsssonanos of the Mormon 
church, who taught that the red people were an impure race and 
that She material resources of Mother iiarth were there lo he l a ken 
for the benefit of human progress. A sect of "progressive Hopi. 
who had internalized their Mormon training, emerged arid Were 
established in the recent years as officials of a '"tribal'" government 
With the support [dlhe* United Slates They signed leases w ith L lah- 
haSed mining companies, who sought access to the huge deposits of 
coal and other minerals ihal la^ beneath Efopi lands. The* con 
spired to legislate the removal of Ihcuisands of Navajo people who 
had come to settle a round the perimeter ol 1 topi Land over several 
hundred vears, people who had evolved their own understanding 
of the sac redness and in viola bitily of ihe desert mews and hai.i 
served tor generations as a buffer between the traditional Hopi 
villages and the earth-denying, po W er-hungry civilization sur¬ 
rounding bolh nalions. The erfort to proven! this SOrCCd removal 
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ha?, recently brought together people from across the continent 
who share a, ruve-rence lor trad1 1 jonaI native ways. 

In our time, the ciders oi the traditional Ho pi have chosen 10 
make known a prophet ihat was carved in stone by rheir ancestors 
outside the .indent village of OraLbi Jl depicts a Time of Purifica¬ 
tion. when red a ns! white brothers would reunite, when the 
corrupted people, who flunk nnlv with rheir minds, would redis¬ 
cover the natural wav, ihu Wji of Peace '] his w ould follow ,i time of 
groat restlessness and dislocation, of the disruption of the seasons, 
nt Ihc chemical manipulation of animals and pCOplt, of COrnsrtunsCa 
(ion ihr ough cobwebs (te I e p hon e li nes j. of t he sym ho Is of the c ro ss, 
ihe swoslika and the sun (symbol of The imperial Japanese), and ol 
ihc fiery gourd of ashes (the nuclear bomb) that would Spread 
incurable sit knew* a mnng humankind 

’["ho traditional Ha pi bring a nf hope and renewal tn 

these disturbing times Whether we accept their image of a per¬ 
sonified Creator delivering wisdom to the people, or believe 
spiritual forces to be emergent from nature itself, we can all gain 
inspiration from the power of their mt'SHage and from their ability to 
SuSlarrt their traditional ways amidst unfathomable pressures to 
conform to Ihc acquisitive, material is! ic society thud now sur¬ 
rounds t h h m 

Grandfather Ifavid Monongye is ihu spiritual leader of Ihc 
independent Hopi Village of Hole villa. Ehs words tall out to ati of 

us: 


Perhflpi there is sttll time left to reawaken the misguided and 
prewn! disaMvr 'A e learned fro in oui ancestors that man's |*jc] 

. . . through prayeT die ?o powerful lh« they decide chi.' 

I li r-.s te of I ii«»(its earl h t V. ■ ra n choose v- het he r 1 he g real cycles ol 
natuTi wsll hnn^ J.:rih prosperity or disaster This power was 
p: jrtkeu ionj.' -i li i ■ when out spiritual Ihougtils wore one. ^ ill 
this luriu pi Mill wi'TK In the- Jet aji.e’' 

l.t i u>* m L he diM uuriiged 1.4.-1 us cleanse nur minds ii deiu- 

won i .i t us jid cm reives willingly ol hate, and pul love w-nhin 
uurs*lvt's .1 n . I join together with renewed laiih m our .Creator 
so that see may oe spared the destruction that resulls from 
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trusting in weapons and other dev Lees- of our own minds, .md nnt 
f&rget the future of -our th.Lld.rnri jnd those t^ cwnc.’ 

The choice between purification and dess ruction is truly ours 
This time, we can be certain that the whole world t& watching, 


From "A Message to ifw Dalai Lama nf Tibet." Otluh^r iOfri 
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The Green vision or * pe^cofli 3 world moving be vend 
iihJ 1 4 rial ism ls changing the terms of political debate ill much of 
Kurope today As governments throughout the West SuCCUJTih 10 
Cold W*r pressures and endorse policies that make the world an 
ever-mo re fearful place, Green* are offering a vision of a different 
kind oE society. Green movements in many countries have tapped a 
deep-seak J discontent with ihv present state of affair* that icaches 
arrows the conventional political spectrum, 1‘hev are Striking a vital 
chord ef hope m a time of increasing despair. 

The German people's imdilinnal love for their hind, once ruth' 
IvSslv manipulated bv Na^i lenders., has provided fertile ground for 
lilts new vision of freedom in a world without weapons. TodaV, 
people from Scandinavia to the shores or I he Mediterranean, from 
the RriHL'ih Isles to the Daruib-e and eastward are creating the foun¬ 
dation? tor a Green ho rope., free of the militarism and the economic 
pressures imposed hv Ihe two so pe rpcm-Vr*. 

From it* European origins, Green politics is spreading j round 
I he world \uslrahri and NVw Zealand, each with their own 
growing ecological awareness and a heritage of political indepen 
denCe, luue become center? of resistance to n licit*r technology in 
■ill its forms. In Japan today's leading svmboi of techno inglcaE 
achievement., a Green in.ovemenl ha* developed, with strong 
.iv.arent'?? of the link? between political and person*] change* 
Greens .are appearing m the Third World, loo—in brazil several 
long-time UCtivistS, including some prominent former gueiril Eas. 
h.lVe formed a Green partv dedicated to nonviolence, rafisl and 
sexual equality and political independence. 
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Can il happen here? Can a new ecological politics Nike hoid in the 
United States, Where the frontier mylh dl prosperity at s he expert Sc¬ 
ot nature reigns supreme? the up in it ni’shapers in the mass media 
tel] us that the age of djscontCht that began m the lycv's is Over, that 
we have entered a new era of complacency, materialism and an 
acceptance of selfish, competitive values. People are no longer 
interested in changing I he world, we are told, past in grttmg ahead 
and making a comfortabie life for themselves, whatever the 
consequences 

But for manv pimple, a high quafitt of I tie demands acknowl¬ 
edging one's responsibility to the earth and to other peoples. The 
Spread Ot nuclear weapons, the African famine and the nuclear 
meltdown in the Soviet Union have ei II brought ill is awareness to 
the surface Although most people seem lo quietly accept our 
government's bullying Stance toward the rust of the world, there is 
also a heallhv mistrust of powerful institutions that was ncif 
apparent a generation ago. 

Our society is deeply polarised. Behind a veil of prosperity and 
economic recovery, new economic pressures are afilleting both me 
urban and rura l poor. The affluent rush togenlrjfy inner city neigh 
borhoods £ ind buy new vacation homes in ihe countryside, while 
tnercasing numbers of Long-time taim Families and middle class 
h o m eow n e rs a re fa ci ng f’oredosu re ■ C on su m v r i sm ,1 ppea r* to be or. 
the rise, while more Americans Hurt ever before are going hungry 
and Lhe ranks of the homeless are swelling at an astonishing pate 
While some people are seeking a gent lei way of life and a healed 
reJaUcmg-hl-p with lhe earth, many of their peers arc iindmg newlv- 
tashSoluble rationalizations for ruining the culture ot explanation 
and greed People confronted with their own isolation so an 
increasingly insecure-and atomized society are abandoning carltei 
Liream^i of community in pursue ifleir own personal fortunes This 
new cult of selfish ness encourage? support tor overt militarism and 
nationalistic jingoism, which often exist tight alongside the 
skepticism toward institutions that fame to the fern during the 
Sixties. 

It is a (ime - of Marching and a lime uf vision. A new spiritual 
yearning has reached segments of nor society tbai ‘■cem-vd 
unaffected by the changes of lhe sixuesand seven ties Many people 
are seeking a new spiritual underpinning lor the r lives Some seek 
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the com Torts of traditional religion, and our Country's churches and 
synagogues are increasingly reflective of the moral tensions of our 
time. From the rise of liberation theology and the naticinwide sanc¬ 
tuary movement to protect Central American war refugees, to the 
new politics of fear being spread through the fundamentalist 
churches, religion and polities are no longer as easily Separable as 
we used to think, 

In this highly-charged climate, conventional politics are 
increasingly suspect Traditional liberalism is largely discredited,as 
ihe moral fervor it appeared to command in the early loho's has 
given way to reveal a managerial politics that seeks shallow, 
bureaucratic solutions to deep-seated social problems. Conserva¬ 
tives claim a moral upper hand indav, hut a look below the surface 
of this modern conservatism reveals its subservience to corporate 
power and its profound disrespect fur individual rights. A moral 
vacuum has developed. One which the ideologists and television 
preachers of the far right have rushed to fill with their own manipu¬ 
lative calls to communitv and their overflowing confidence in the 
repressive values they call "American,* 1 A new right-wing e stab I ish- 
menl consolidates its power with populist appeals to defy "the 
establishment ,H ‘ 

The ecological crisis and the threat of nuclear war add a 
heightened sense of urgency to ihc situation. En the face ofonprece 
dented threats to ou t spe c ses r surviva 1, it is too latc to expect a solu ■ 
tion to emerge from anywhere on the conventional political 
^pt?ctn,im ft has become necessary for peace-loving and 
ecologically -minded people to arijculate not just a new politics, but 
a new ethics and a new earth-centered moral sensibility that can 
reawaken ihe life-affirming impulses Our society seeks to 
submerge. 

This new ecological sensibility is emerging in a variety of ways, 
from nianv sectors of our society. The preceding pages have 

*Kor all their talk about communitv, freedom arid '’traditional" values, 
Uu- Righl's political agenda seeks m limil individual rights and police 
pen pie's private lives, white political i mi sir j Lot* tm corporal ions are 
increasingly relaxed. Flu nciHk acliviti-. Jur I hem, is to be free tti expand 
without nitric turn, but ihe rights ol pen pk- and ni immunities It* protect 
Ihcmwh-rs are FnfrOfWingh rystrnUcd from above 
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touched on jus! a tew of ihfse Biuregicmulists, ecu-temmists. coin 
ETtonitY activists. Spiritual healers, earth-guided poets and Curious 
[Woplc of alt walks of Itte are raiding hope for the evolution of utwv 
attitudes, and new wavs of reding io ihe earth and to out fellciw 
beings. 

The Green movement represents an active expression of these 
vahje$. We have seen hnw Greens are beginning to lit the piece* 
together, discovering how ecological principles can guide us tin a 
pith toward the necessary social transformation But manv ques¬ 
tions remain. How can the various ecological currents evolve 
toget h er to create a d yn a mic wh ol e t ha S is g rea te r t ho n r he si i m of il s 
individual parts? How Joes a Green outlook change the wavs 
people work fur social change? How Can fniral autonnffiv be 
preserved and strengthened as Green values are articulated and 
expressed on a regional and national scale? When is it appropriate 
for Greens lo participate in conventional politics? What is ihe rela¬ 
tionship among political, St^cial arid personal changes? 

Greens in ihe United States are working today in many different 
spheres and using many different approaches ^nme people are 
focusing their attention on specific issues of IulllI jsuJ regional con¬ 
cern. They are working to curb ihe excesses of industrialism and to 
head oft' the social and ecological disruptions rooted in our present 
way of life This current is basically op positional in nature, 
embracing political methods suiih as community organizing, 
lobbying fur legislative tetorms and a variety oi direc! nonviolent 
efforts to protest err obstrucl especially threatening policies and 
projects. 

The second major current is reconstructive In its approach It 
includes a wide variety of efforts to create living alternatives in iiur 
present wavs a wealth ui experiments in cooperation and local 
democracy—both m the community and thf workplace. Jt includes 
ihe development oi alternative technologies and the raising ■! 
bio regional awareness For a Green movement to develop an a 
grow 1 in North America ihere will need tn h^ a merging 0 / oppnsb 
ti ona land iec onxtru L( ive St ra logics tha c a 11 uw'S ! huse t w O currents To 
support and strengthen each other 

Issue-oriented politics without an alternative Vision can he 
politically limiting and personalh frustrating Manv people are 
uncomfortable with eTw wav things are. bn: are not motivated lo act 
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on their beliefs because they see no other way. Others migbichoose 
tg wor k on 3 pa rtzco La r i s sue o f c o nre rn . b u t are ea sily ex ha u sted a * 
each small victory reveals new complications. One might work for 
many months- to block a particularly devastating project or to 
achieve a particular reform in the system, Only to find that hew 
injustices crept in the back dour while your attention was focused 
on one small piece of the problem The ecological crisis cannot be 
simply controlled within the limits of the existing system. In fact, 
some Greens believe that reformist efforts merely forestall the 
impending collapse of the industrial economies, a collapse which 
may need to occur before the real work of reconslruction ca n begin 

It can be equally Sim king to work to create new institutions 
without actively seeking to understand and oppose the injustices of 
our present ways. Such, efforts can be slowly bought off and aCcom- 
mod3ted mey the service of the present system. One can poinl to 
food cn-op-v that have become more involved in elaborately 
marketing their goods than in iully challenging the limitations ol 
the existing food supply system. A once-vibrant alternative energy 
movement in Mrw England has become lied to the cco logically- 
devastating vacation home industry, as solar builders have drifted 
tciward affluent resort an?as in their veareh for steady employment 
and the freedom EC experiment. Should healthy food and solar- 
heated homes become the luxury goods of an affluent minority 
seeking to purchase an ecological '"lifestyle' 1 ? Hnw can a Green sen¬ 
sibility guide us toward a better way? 

The West Germans have borrowed a phm.se (original ly 
attributed ro the ecologist Rene Dubos) that has become a slogan for 
the worldwide peace movement "Thinkglobally, act locally.'" Local 
ecological problems, local symbols of the mi Lila ry-indusl rial com¬ 
plex, and local H ii tern pis to creale alternatives in housing, food dis¬ 
tribution and other basic needs all offer a focus for local activities 
that carry a global message By Working primarily on the local level.. 
Cicons are demonstrating the power of people to really change 
things and Creating the grass rLints basiF fur ,1 real change in 
consciousness. 

In local issue-oriented work, a Green sensibility offers new 
opportunities to link specific issues together t’Or example, local 
weapon5 industries fuel (he arms race, distort employment pal¬ 
let ns in 3 region,and often produce the largest L |uantilies of toxic 
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wastes. Campaigns armed toward converting such facilities to 
peaceful uses can ftiquestions at community and worker eun- 
iro! and the nalure of fconomic and technological change Large 
development projects often deslrov prime farmland. wildlife 
habitats and people's homes, while centralizing the control of a, 
locaL economy in fewer hands. A Green anti-development 
Campaign Can- fully integrate these closely related Concerns 

Traditionally, coalitions ill different political groups are verv 
narrowly defined. Several organizations come together to deal with 
a verv limited set of common concerns and the foal if ion's defini¬ 
tion IS confined to a lowest common denominator of what different 
groups can agree upon Green politics suggest a different kind of 
coalition, in which people are united by a larger vision of an 
ecological] ^transformed sorietv. The- Ozark Community 
Congresses and other bioregional gatherings are examples of this 
new kind of coalition-building In ban Diego in the igyn'i- a coali¬ 
tion of publicly ■Supported cduratinnal and social service Orgo-iii/.a 
turns Created a visionary Community Congress to pnol organiza¬ 
tional resources and promote the greater empowerment of people 
in a community setting 

In the environmental movement, a Green outlook offers a nee. 
grass-roots focus and more democratic organizational models. As 
the large national environ menial groups become mcreasmgly 
tocu sod n n even ts a n d p v rsona I [ties tn Washi ng Ion. DC v new kmd s 
of groups have emerged in fill in the gaps. The national move merit 
againsi hazardous waste dumping and toxic chemical pollution is 
one example of a different kind of approach- toxics activists have 
primarily devoted their energies to helping people form local 
groups to run front local problems. National organization? gather 
and publish information, offer technical help, teach organizing 
skills and engage in lobbying at the federal level I heir lobbying 
efforts, however, are backed op by hundreds or large and small 
citizens' groups Organized and ready til take action to protect their 
communities. 

Another new model for environmental politics, one grounded in 
a more sweeping ecological vision, is Offered by Ihe Earth First 
organization. The founders of Earth First 1 (always spelled with a 
Jr r) were inspired bv author Edward Ahbvy. whose writings 
embody the rhythms of the Lind ^nd people nf the 5oUThwvsuor 
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deserts and prairies. flit popular novel, Dif iViirtcltry Wvftith Qnjjj, 
describe? the often comic adventures of a band of renegades com¬ 
mitted io reversing ihe commercial exptaital ion of their beloved 
desert by all mean? of disruption and sabotage. 

Berlin as a loose network of people com mirted to environmental 
direct action In the Southwest, Earth First! has grown io include 
over fifty affiliated groups all across Iht: continent. "Monkey 
wrench"" tactics are stili very much a topic for discussion, but the 
focus of Earth Ftrsl! has broadened to encompass a wide variety of 
educational acliviti.es, including taking guerrilla theater from city 
streets to the National Parks They have developed detailed plans 
for the reels trial ion and expansion of wilderness uiejS th real tiled 
bn, - development,, carrying their plans to the appropriate officials 
with the backing of national letter-writmg campaigns and. when 
necessary, through sit-ins, office takeovers and ihe direct obstruc¬ 
tion of logging and road ■building operations. 

Fii ith First! groups a re not lied litany formal organizational Stf UC- 
ture, but keep in close contact through ihe mails and through I heir 
newspaper, which ha? become a major national forum tor the 
renewal of ecological activism and thought They have also helper! 
publicize action campaigns to save wilderness in other parts of the 
world — in recent years, people have pul their bodies on the lint 1 to 
hold back bulldozers and chain saws in the Australian rain forest, 
nr. the last remaining wild stretch of the Danube Rivet in Austria 
amt c>p Indian Sands in British Columbia 

A Green perspective can also change the way people work lo 
create alternatives to OUT present wav of life. A Green vision 
encourages strong nes between alternative efforts in different 
Sphe res, a I ban CeS b eCwe-u n cci n hu mer and p rodu err co-ops, an d t he 
adoption of more democratic le? of organization Rather than 
simply providing goods and services that may nr mav not he a vali¬ 
able through Conventional channels. Green efforts at creating alter¬ 
natives ran help people to begin aclively withdrawing from She 
system that oppresses us all At a time when many farmer activists 
are drifting Iowa [d more mainstream ways, a Green movement Cart 
help put th?.' se-iTch for entirely new wavs of living and working 
together, grounded irl a traditional closeness to the land, back on 
the Sul id I agenda 

Man v of th e e x p e n rn e ni S i n Co m mu n it v- based e cn n i )m ics that we 
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discussed in Chapter s are living proof lha! !he;.e lM anges are 
occurring. The emergence of both urban arid rural Land rrusts ss a 
promising step toward the evolution of closer relationships 
between people and the land, ay well ay new economic and socia! 
arrangements. Experiments such as those in the Berkshire Moun¬ 
tains of Massachusetts offer new wavy for communiTies to devote 
loci! resources to Ihe SaUSiaCtiOn Of local needs; Community 
systems of exchange and barter based upon relationships of trust 
can begin to free us from some of the I imitations and built-in inequi¬ 
ties of l he dominant economy, 

One Green group in the Central hills uf Vermont has proposed 
the development of alternative economic experiments- in tandem 
with the creation of a Community Congress of existing communin' 
ins bullions. By merging these! wo efforts, they hope to encourage a 
new Strength of working relationships among the different sectors 
of both the alternative and tradition at com mu nit if s. !n Boston, 
some Croons ate working with activists in the black community to 
turn an abandoned state hospital site into a center for education and 
experiments in urban agriculture and alternative technologies The 
center would employ local people, teach new skills necessary for 
self-reliance and provide healthy fond for inner-city residents. At 
the name time, the project would help curtail land speculation and 
commercial over-dove I op mem in the midst of a residential neigh¬ 
borhood by averting plans lo turn tht* site into a new high- 
terhnnlogv industrial park. 


Grt'i'rrc’i)/ l/rc Llrdoral Sphere 

AgGrcen ideas become more wideIv 0 nderstond in thisonunirv 
a shird sphere of a cl tv it v becomes increasingly attractive to Green 
activists, the world, nr electoral politics Ihe electoral successes ul 
Lhe European Greens have raided hopes thal Greens in Ehh coun¬ 
try mu Id directly influence local and national policies bv campaign¬ 
ing for and -.sinning elective offices 

In a few locales. Green electoral efforts have already begun to 
bear fruit In New Haven, Connecticut, a Green Farri was formed m 
I9&7 to run a slide of Candida tv i tor the City Council, t. roe ns came 
in an. impressive- second in the entrenched Democratic machine rn 
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most districts wlitre thtiy Melded Candidates, and their mayoral 
candidate oul pulled the Republicans in nearly a third of the city's 
wards. Issues of housing, commercial development, waste disposal 
and the tax-exempt status of Yale University gained new impor¬ 
tance in the citv. One incumbent Citv CMuilril member joined the 
Green Party several months after the election, becoming the first 
elected official in the Untied Slates with a Green aJ filial ion, 

Greens m Maine, Morth Caro I in a, Michigan and elsewhere have 
become involved in local el eel ora I politics and met with some 
successes. In California, she Peace and Freedom Parly, which was 
established as an alternative electoral party inlhe ipdo's, has begun 
to incorporate Green ideas into its statewide Campaigns, and 
several local Green groups have begun fci contemplate electoral 
involvements of their own. Many more such efforts are likely to 
emerge in the coming years as G mens in other parts of i he country 
choose tn bring sheir ideas to the electoral arena 

Green electoral campaigns can help bring ecological ideas lo a 
wider audience They can allracl substantial media attention and 
provide iin opening for Greens to speak with. 3 greater crass-sec¬ 
tion of their neighbors. So me times these effort swill have a langjble 
effect on public policies, occasionally a* a result of a Green candi¬ 
date being elected to office, but more often bv reshaping public 
debate around important issues. Jn a time when the terms of 
national political debate are so influenced by I be extreme r;gb4, 
local Green candidalL ?-5 can help maintain d public fuCus on issues of 
environmental protection, democracy and human liberation. When 
broad popular support leu such causes can he demonstrated, it can 
have a significant impact cm the positions taken b} major paru 
candidates 

Green electoral politics is not without its serious pitfalls, how¬ 
ever il is one ihing to acqu ire an ■"audience"' for Green ideas; « is 
Cjuite another to create activities; that really change political institu' 
tinns. Fleet ora I involvements Can complement more grass-roots 
efforts, but they can also under mine their, bv helping sustain the 
illusion that we can change the wav things are bv pimply choosing 
Lht- right leaders lo represent uo. 

1 he rural slate of Vermont has been a center of alternative 
electoral polities since (he early 107 U':-. Ms small towns, hiee-to-face 
instil m in ns and its part ■time rut/en legislature have encouraged 
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people outside the- mainstream to become involved: in Joea] pniilics. 
Verm uni's largest cily is Burlington, a booming commercial center 
with a pace of political activity uncharacteristic of* community of 
only 56,000 people, The electoral successes, of Burlington's 
progressive-]eft communin' offer many lessons for Greens and 
others considering an electoral approach to social change 

When Bernard Sanders, an independent socialist, was elected 
mayor of Burlington m ip^th, many people active m local efforts tor 
peace and social justice chose In put other priorities aside fora time 
to support his administration. Sanders promised a voice in govern¬ 
ment for 'hose who had been disenfranchised by the man Lou La 
lions Of corporate power and pi Led get! lo stand up to the powerful 
financial interests that had controlled the city for decades But from 
1 he b-egi n n in g, .muc h o f t he foe u > was 11 pon 5 <u id er s’ person alii y, hi* 
rebel image and his charismatic oratory. Supporting that image and 
defending the mayor in his various personal battles with the 
entrenched city bureaucracy became an increasing preoccupation 
of local activists- 

In Ihe neighborhoods of Burlington, people got the message th*t 
I bey finattv had a mayor who would fight their bailies for Lhem 
Community activists newly appointed 10 administrative posts in 
City Hall were far more witling lo lislen 10 people's grievances than 
their predecessor?- The various- neighhorhuud based Otgiintza- 
tions that might have become the foundation iff political activity in 
Burlington largely tell by the wayside as boih the activists and their 
constituents focused their attention on the mayor and his 
priorities. 

the trading of election news and gossip became 4 growing 
preoccupation, functioning almost as a substitute fur grass roots 
activity. Meanwhile, the Local bankers and real estate developer 11 
continued to build up and gentrify the city at a phenomenal puce. 
Sanders si ruck compromises with them <□ atirac' n>b> ft id in soften 
their electoral opposition He attacked peace activists for chal¬ 
lenging a total weapons plant and offered mere lip service to 
environmental md feminist concerns bull, several s ears were to 
piiss before die glamour wore ott and community activism in 
B u rlingi on bega n 10 rea *se rr tiself, w 1 1 ti a re r.ewv-i i ocus u e. m ousi ng 
issues and ihe problems of over-development Greens played a 
leading role in this re-emergence through thc=r opposition to a 
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niulii-naif] ion dollar waterfront development thai wa? actively ■>\i 
ported by the Sanders administration. 

A Similar predicament could easily arise in a cammunity [hat 
succeeded in electing Greens to public office Our political system 
offers little breathing room far She bind of derive reial ion ship 
between elected officials and grass roots effort? that Greens m 
Europe strive for. Tile dominance in American political life of she 
mass media makes the situation even more difficult, especially in 
mb,in areas- Once people experience- the rush of media attention 
that comes with electoral campaigns. it st>™s difficult for them in 
return to slower-paced community work. 

As Green ideas spread, politicians are likely to coilie forward 
who will claim to speak for ecology and for a polities of deoen- 
trail? m and home rule. Such individual? will probably emerge both 
from within local Green organizations and from conventional 
political circles, Many will be sincere in their desire to be a voice ten 
this ilew politics and being genuinely transformative proposals into 
lhe mainstream arena; many will be usir-g Green ideas primarily as 
a vehicle for Ihelr own political ambitions, before dic ing in to sup¬ 
port such individuals. Green* should ask whether such an effort 
will really enhance the cause ol popular empowerment. One pos¬ 
sible litmus test mighl be Ihc potential candidate's willingness to 
subordinate their personal ambitions to the needs nf I oral Green 
alliances that are fully democratic and Open to wide participation, it 
is important to maintain the distinction between individual political 
campaigns and e-port? to create a political expression for a 3arg. 0 C 
t-cofogteal and social muverne.nl. 

fhe uncertain ties of Green electoral politics in the United States 
are compounded bv'tJie important cfinferences between thoAmeri¬ 
can eleetujjl svslem and those of mo-si of Western Hurnpe. In 
Chapter ?. we sow huW the Hurnpean -systems nf proportional 
re presentation allow electoral minorities to gain j parliamentary 
voice Parties representing a fairly wide spectrum of ideas can 
participate in elect ions and expect to voice their own views, how 
ever controversial, in (heir vu-uti tries' legislative bodies 

In Jhe United Slates, a-; in mi^l English-speaking countries the 
wi rv ne r- take -a M approach to elections has effectively prevented a 
full spectrum of po-liUcal parties from emerging. There is no basis 
for * debate about the nature at political compromise, since Only 
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candidates who purportedly' cypress J. ■"minority''' view have a tvU: 
chance of getting elected. Political principles are sobordmated to 
displays of personality as campaign?, are increasingly fought over 
image? ma n ■ 1 faclu r ed by a nd foi lelev Lsio n. \ n h ighly-cha rged! imes 
such as our?, real differences in values can sometimes rise to the 
surface during election, season. However,our electoral system com 
pels politicians of both major parties to behave very much alike 
once they j re m office. Moat people tee] they Ha ve no recourse other 
than to wait until the next election and vote for somebody else. 

Green politics raises new hopes for finding a wav to engage the 
system from within and at the same time create alternatives to it. 
Can Greens attempt this with pul becoming like other politicians* 
hirst, it will bo necessary'to dissolve the traditional division be tween 
leaders and followers, which is SO heavily reinforced bv the mass 
media Campaigns will need to help raise people's confidence in 
their own power to change things. Greens will need to discover 
ways <>f speaking to mainstream Americans without com¬ 
promising basic emlogical principles. Candidates and their Sup¬ 
porters will need to serve as organizers and catalysts for grass roots 
activity rather than as |iist another crew of packaged personalities 
and salespeople. 

In Maine, Greens first came together in cpi >4 a* ^ Statewide 
political party. They hoped to sustain the electoral machinery of lT 
nearfv-succeshfi.iI referendum Campaign In close the State's only 
nuclear power plant Hut several months of organizational difficul¬ 
ties convinced most activists that a more decentralized approach 
was needed Now, several county-based Green groups across 
Maine arc carrying out a wide variety of ecoLogicai campaign^, 
educational pro]eels and local electoral efforts 

The Hew Haven Graenn also EtinTie-d around an electoral 
l a mpa Lgn. bo t so on C n tit 01 u SC c the ir cl veto rU I wor k as \ u St 0 tie p.i n 
of a larger consciousness-raising eft on. They felt iheir neighbors 
wanted to see them first challenge the city's political machine, hut a 
broad range of neighborhood concerns have since come iothe fore 
The openness oi their campaign organization— strategies were 
decided weekly at open neighborhood inoetingB—and ihe:: use of 
guerrilla theater a Eld Other forms of public pro Lest helped set the 
stage for then ongoing work A Green outlook. when earned to sE 
full implications, can help 1 transform politics trorr. the distasteful 
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■jpectar Si 1 it has becnrae, [<i a v0hide Jor Assorting popular control 
and popular empowerment. 

Jn the shorMemn Green electoral campaigns could help 
mobilize an ecological Constituency that politicians would then 
have Ig pav attention to, They could help push the system to reform 
itseii. AS established institutions seek to accommodate popular 
movements and mainstream politicians try to caich up with their 
constituents' views Boi until we begin m see teal changes in nur 
political institutions, all types of ecologists are eASilv lumped 
together ay just another 'Special in lerest'' whose demands simply 
get in Ihe wav of corporate and other elite efforts to manage our 
society. 

In the middle 1970S, a group g£ influential I business leaders Irom 
the United States, Western Europe and japan formed a panel called 
the Trilateral Com motion to begin form trialing economic and 
political strategies for the decades to come fhev commissioned a 
study of the domestic climate m each of She three "firi lateral" 
legions, a study which appeared in 1975 under the title. Tbe Crisis of 
Dlpriurmn/ In the Lotted States, then 1 concluded that a ^democratic 
distemper" had arisen during tin' sljCnj that too many new sectors 
of She population had come to expect a voice m public derisinn- 
makmg.l his >xces5o£democracy ,F bad., lor tlie Trilateraltsls, led to 
a p ruble mala" rise in government activity and a decline m its 
authority It was deemed essential to return to the chmate ot the 
earlv fifties, when there 1 wa-s Hi lie challenge lo the dictation of 
economic and if 1 reign policy by powerful business interests A 
revival nr charismatic leadership and institutional power would be 
necessary, they predicted., to return the American people to 4 
sufficiently passive state 

]’ h c I cy^o's sa (v the fulfil I m en 1 1 if t he 1 r p re d ic t ion s ! 0 a d eg ree few 
would hAS e expected Even though most Trilat era Lists considered 
1 hem sc Ives to be of a more liberal persuasion than the Reagan 
Republicans there would be little disagreement between the two 
groups abiuil ihe threat a pnittically-aCUve citizenry poses So ihe 
dominance of elite institutions over political liiu. Peopled desire iG 
control then own lives creates J real dilemma tor those who have 
long been able tu manage society to serve their own economic and 
political ends. The radical dccentraHst outlook ol mam , 1 Greens 
escalates this dilemma one step furl her if fede ration s of self- reliant 
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communities begm to take meaningful Steps toward withdrawing 
from the system, what measures will be taken m prevent the 
'distemper'' from spreading even further? 

A major hope for Greens everywhere iiea in the development of 
new community-based institutions anti experiments in Jocdl 
democracy. Such efforts could begin to create a genuine counter- 
pOwer to the influe nee of established institutions E f a few communi¬ 
ties in a few regions can begin mapping out a more independent 
course for them lie tves, l bee can help tit hers discover how to break 
the web of dependencies that keep people believing in the present 
system,. As 1 lie system increasingly Jails to satistv mans people's 
most basic needs, the search for alternatives can evolve tit an 
entirely new level. 

In the near-term, ihe Green movement can become an impor¬ 
tant vehicle for renewing public activity at the local level h can 
articulate a sweeping critique nf our present way of life and catah iu 
efftiris to develop bio regional consciousness and an ethic of local 
seIf relianee. C reen gr0ups in n eighb orm g communit i es can feder¬ 
ate together to create changes i:i economic and social policies on a 
wider traSe. We c-m begin at ihe grasi-rOotS level to ‘T^HStorsTi our 
relationships with peoples in other part? of the world A new 
politics of neighborhood and community, grounded m .in 
ecological awareness, can oftcr an Essential challenge tolhc forces 
of destruction al work all around os. a challenge that can spread by 
example to all the tar comers of our land. 
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"Ihe* success o? Grren initiatives, both in tommunits organising 
and in the electoral sphere, raises new hope that an ecological trans 
formation of society is indeed oo^sihle A Green outlook;., com- 
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billing social and ecu Logic j 3 responsibility with a commitment M 
democracy, nonviolence and a thorough decent fJ libation ot 
pof it real and economic power, provides 4 framework mr ^ddroseng 
immediate concerns jnd for taking steps toward a J liter cm kinu ol 
future Bui pust as a society's relationship 10 naiure i> shaped by *11 
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of that society's SOfial, economic and political institutions, the struc¬ 
ture of Eheau institutions is shaped by iti-c nature of people's rela¬ 
tionships to them and to each Other 

I n Chapter l, we considered mine of the steps people are taking 
on an individual level to heal their own personal ties to the natural 
world. Et was suggested that personal changes are incomplete 
without broader changes ]n society. Now, the discussion COmes full 
circle, as we begin to how changes m Ihe political structure 1 if 
society are also insufficient by themselves A Green perspective 
addresses lhe need for changes on many different levels, acknowl¬ 
edging the complex relationship between the political, social and 
■cultural spheres As Green activists work to change political Strut- 
lures and institutions, it iij equally important that the foundations nf 
an earth-centered culture, a personal ethic of cooperation and new 
ways of e* p ressing ou r i Jit im a cv w it fi t he nat ural wo rid are brought 
into being 

An ecological outlook pro tlmming a renewed harmony between 
humanity and nature Can also be an inspiration for a new harmony 
among the political. Social 2nd personal spheres within human 
communities. As Green politic? seek* the enhancement of human 
diversity and human freedom as essential steps toward healing our 
relationship to nature, it can point toward new ways fur the often- 
conflicting spheres of human activity to better complement and 
nurture each other.' 1 

In a world where " politics," fur most people, means Ihe 
proclamation? of politician? and Ihe petty squabbles among 
government officials, CreOn? promise to give the word a new 
meaning Green politic? embodies a new understanding of Ihe 
publir sphere as a to rum for enhancing ihe living interrelation¬ 
ships among people and communities, ru;>( just a dpft’ermt way <?f 
administering the Institutions of the stare 

A Green view of society calls for the full expression of people's 
individuality within a com inyruty setting. Society, formally people, 

'Thv Green com mil men to freedom ,ind social |UMiee to human com¬ 
munities distinguishes n Emm ideotopies tfui invoke "njiurat iiw" as .1 
limitation cm human pa* 6 it»titic* jnd as a constraint oh reason and 00- 
1 1 Vv thought The K.isi-., for wimph- evokt-d a t jncatun-d reveienec feu 
witun- that was merely .1 r.a 11 ■ 111.1 1 1 j-yLic< 3 1 lurlheii murdemus racial theories 
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ha5 b etc me a vehicle limiting their jndi vidua ies.pres.sion. a realm of 
conformity and enforced scicwl roles. Many people art* -still llecing 
the provincialism of traditional communities, even while others a re 
discovering anew the deeply-Mt need for commit ml y that urban 
society Jeaves Largely unsad^ft^d An ecological model of unity-in- 
diversity and a renewed ethic of cooperation among people can 
help transcend this dilemma A social realm informed bv an 
ecological: wisdom r striving for self-reliance at the Community loi r! 
and freed of the acquisitive pressures of contemporary mass cul¬ 
ture can become a true vehicle for personal liberation. 

A Green perspective' also calls for a deepened personal feEatioii- 
shtp with the natural world. A reawakened a wareness of the whole¬ 
ness of nature can help enhance a person's own sense of self and 
enrich tine's deepest personal relation chips I he concept of indi¬ 
viduality, Ln a life-denying culture, often imp lies a hosdle r competi¬ 
tive relationship toward one's fellow beings. From an ecological 
viewpoint, every aspect or one's personal life can come to rvfleer a 
sense of celebration and connectedness with the natural world, and 
with the rusr of humanity as well 

The Green movement itself offer? ?ome important tools fnr 
reshaping Lhe ties between the political, social and personal 
spheres. A con?ensued anpmach mworking togeihenn groups vali¬ 
dates everyone's unique contribution It? the creation or a different 
world. It bring? the hope of building I ms ting, cooperative relation* 
ships among people right into the structure? GrMlod for working 
together. The goal of consensus also carries a comm it men! to 
seeking cooperative, rsonviolenl methods for resolving and mediat¬ 
ing disputes. Similarly, a con federal approach lo social change witf 
broader changes in sociesv emerging outward from ihv local level 
affirms lhe importance of individual to mm unity art, ms Every 
activity that plants a seed of transformation in one area helps cun 
iTiidict the dominant culrtl re nl passivity and subservience, iipening 
up ness- channel? for cooperation among people and among 
communities 

Finally, Green political groups can help nurture lhe persona 
development of their members., spreading an awareness otthe per¬ 
sona] impacts of pohhfid events and Thu political consequences of 

one's persona l choice? Green political events can embody a 
r ■ 

genuine spiril of celebration, enfolding people s deepest artistic 
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iijld 5pii'ituJ3 expressions into the work of changing society An 
ecological movement thus fully valuta people's contributions in all 
fields of endeavor and nil terms cl expression 

All across she Sand, the basis for <] nuw ej rlh - tent e red cult Lace is 
beingeam ArtLhl^and poets are turning back to the earth as a source 
oi inspiration Naturalists and philosophers are bringing, a new 
sense of '"deep ecology" into 1 heir work People are creating new 
kinds oi perSor.il] and community rituals t-0 express llieir bond 10 
the earth, \ tewed once again as the no rluring mother of all life. Even 
in the natural sciences, the ancient view of the earth as a living being 
is in spinai g new under standings of the regu latino of the 
atmosphere, the origins of life and (he role of cooperation and of 
consciousness in biological evolution 

However, we arc sltii living in troubled times. Thu poliSicai Right 
succeeded to a trulv shocking degree in using their command over 
national policy in ihc lObo's to cultivate disturbtng changes- in 
people's attitudes and aspirations, They have helped raise to the 
surface some of the greediest and most chauvinistic elements in the 
\merican national psvcb.e In this time of change, many people are 
withdrawing like SLjUirrt-lsin aulu mnto protect whatever resources 
they can tlaim fur themselves. 

In the emerging Green move ment, we Lan see the beginning of a 
different way Wp find people openly embracing a need for com- 
munitv a nd a u 0!hie 0i C OOpC ra t i on. W e mec t a reactivated ciiizer.r y 
^ii .1 ndit>,g itgaiitsl wiirandinj l:.h tice,andrebuiEdinga peacetuisociei> 
from the ground up. We discover uncial change work that i.i> inte¬ 
grated into the daily Lift, nf comnuindies all across our comment, 
hpreadirtg ilh menage by example We feel the birth pangs of a new 
•culture- of empowerment and a new-politics of celebration. 
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] have attempted to compile a listing a! themos! comprehensive 
and accessible source*; on most at the topics presented in The GrrrFr 
Afftrnativf. The foil0‘ev’tiLg notes disci list the sources uf all quotes, 
statistics, And material given specif] emphasis m these pages [ have 
ako cited, as sources of further background material, sec eial buoks 
and authors that have been especially important in my own per¬ 
sonal development, as well as. the addresses of organizations shat 
JTL- involved tr. cingom.fi political workaround issuer and concerns 
that are central lo (he Green vision 
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A highly readable account of the West German Greeny though 
from a distinctly North American perspective, is Cnv« Pofitirs. by 
Charlene Spretnak and Friljuf Capra (Revised edition, Deer and 
Co., Santa Fe, ip&6}. Many Green groups in the United Slater point 
in this book as a source of their initial founding inspiration. Articles 
by Carl B oggs a n d J ohn FI v i n Radical A mmea, Vo: 17, N u t , Ja iui a ry. 
19@3 (36 Union Square, Somerville, Mass 02143) offer a different 
analysis uf the Greens origins. There art three firsthand accounts 
by G er man G re e ns a va liable in h nglis h: r't 1 nj H ed t <1 I . r r'i r M a sf n e s of 
interviews with Rudolph Bahro in which he describes his own, 
fascinating political history (Verso/New Left Bucks. London igfUl; 
□ more recent collection uf Bahru's essays, (fiiikhny r*;t -L-mr.'i Wrv- 
irrKFrf (New Society Publishers Philadelphia. 19B6); and J t[jtisla- 
iion of Petra Kelly's far Hope (South Fnd Press. Poston, 

19S4). From u British perspective, there is Scl i piy Creep by Jonathon 
Porritl (Basil Blackwell. New York, 

The Outlook ut natural ecology is explained m great detail in ’he 
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classic textbook by Eugene P, Gdum, The FhhJ rJpbi’Ji^fils of Ecology, 
Charier 7 contains a provocative discussion of Competition and 
coopeiralion in ecosystems I he vision of social liberation based On 
ecological principles ill a I I espouse in these pages es greatly 
influenced by the social-ecological writings of Muriaj Boofechin. 
especial tv TAf Ecology of T r+v^one (Cheshire Books, Palo Alto, Calif., 
L9S2), 

Renewing !he relationship between humanity and die rest of 
nature is the theme of an anthology, Deep EL>jj'e£y edited bv Michael 
["tibias i Avant Books, San Diego, 1964) and a collec tion of essays by 
Hi!! Derail and George Sessions, also called Deep Eccfo^y 
(Peregrine/Smith Layton. Utah. 10^4) Deep ecology in a phrase 
coined by the Norwegian philowpher Arne Naess |represented in 
the Tobias anthology), whose writings have inspired a heightened 
interest in environ menial ethics and ecophilosophy. 
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Ms descriptions of the lives and world view of tribal peoples are 
based on ihosc hi Sfetm Ajff i'l’OHiUWies, by Marshall Sahlms (Aldior- 
Atherton, New York, 1072), Socirtw Against t/rc Starr bv Pierre 
Clastrei (L'ri/en Book*, N.Y., i ijr?), ‘the Undersidee/Histary, by Elsse 
Boulding (Wcstview Press, Bou trier, 1970) The PJif NCHFrerjun of l ife, 
by [fans Jonas (University of Chicagu Press, J9&2) and Mutual Aid. 
by Peter Kropotkin (Porter bar gent. Boston) 

The Mohawk Nation's ZAMl Gn'i fn Cotiseionsness uo"£), pub 
IjsheJ t>> AkwtSdSi Le Notes (Mohawk Nation. Via Rooseveltown, 
New York 'Ijobjj is the source tit most of the Native American 
quotes. The quote from Dhyani Ywahoo is from an interview in 
■Vihrrjii fi ,if Pi 1 err, (Is^ue ii Spring. 10^4. available trom P O Box 
&* 7 . Cambridge, Mass 021 Many more descriptions of Indian 
world views, explained in their own words. Cart be found m Tomb 
the P.Trjfr, edited by T C McE.uh an (Pocket Books, NY io?Jt> The 
question of leisure lime in peasant societies is discussed b* EP 
Thompson in ' Time. VVcrrh-DistipEme and End List rial Capitalism" in 
I he British jtmrr.il, AM .10,f Pn-seirf (No. ~t\ December. 1907). The 
works of Christopher Mil Lire oisci useful for insights on that 
period. 
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M U r Til y Bookchi fi S 7?l f Eeoiogif of Freedom (&[' ;' 1 1 / offe r:s a 
sweeping ecological interpretation of the emergence of hierarchy 
from within trad it Luna] societies. Jt traces the parallel evolution of 
social domination 3jid rhe idea of dominating nature right up to the 
present day. The Underside of History, by IJbse Moulding |ls|. nr.) 
offers additional insights Some important spnitwal roots are 
explained m Dolores La ChapcSlc's Ejmfl IVisdW (Finn lEill Arts.. 
Silverlon, Colorado, ipjS), 

Lewis Mumford r S monumental history of technology and i"S 
social roots is in two volumes, ruefirm's and Human Devetopmeitl 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Mew Yc^k, 1906) and The Pentagon of 
Power (HarCnurt Brace Jovanovich, New York, ip/o). 

On the desecration of Indian lands and cultures, see Frederick 
Turner's Beyond Cfcgraj^y (Rutgers University Press., Mew 
Brunswick. N.J„ ic6y) and Change:, m the Land, by William Croncm 
(Hill and Wang. New York, 19B3) Turner's book emphasizes the 
crucial role of Christian ideology in the European conquest of the 
Americas, A more optimistic view of the rule of Christianity in 
fostering a Green sensibility is offered by Charlene Spretnak in The 
Spiritual OiirrcrrsfoMS of Gwen Polities I'Bcar and Co. Santa Ft*, 19B6I. 
An eve-opemmg account at Chnfitiar-inspired Utopian move- 
menis during the Middle Ages is offered m Chapter B or Book 
chin's TPir Ecology of Freedom (op cit) 

3 : or an insightful feminist analysis o\ the origins of the Scientific 
world view, gee Carolyn Merchant, The Death of Mature: Women. 
Exobgw intif the Scientific Reimtution (Harper and Row Han Francisco. 
19S0), ALsu see Lynn White, Jr., "The Historical Roots of Our 
Ecological Crisis" [Sdenee, Vol jcs, p i?ciy, 1067) and David 
Ku b rin , "Newt cm's 1 nside Out h — M iigiC, C h h.s Ht ru ggle an d th e Kise 
of Mechanism in the West" (in H. Wolf, cd„ The Analytic Spirtt, 
Comoil University Press, Ithaca. N.Y. 1931 ) The Descartes quote is 
from the Djscejrr.ir on MeJfrucf ■! Library Ot Liberal Arts, f pbi') Francis 
Bacon's fanciful novella Tfjc NY re Admim*. is available in Famous 
UfppifflS of the Renaissance (F R. W r hitC ed-, Hendricks House, New 
York, 195 % ) . Anulh erg uod i n troduCt im 1 1 1 ■ t he scsen t i li C r evol u hon 
is H Butterfield's 77 ic t^ri^irrH of Modern Sl'JPhci (Macmillan Nl-w 
Y ork, igyS). The mVStieaE underside of Ren-vissanJi' rational ism h 
revealed in {.ricTu^r/n’ rJrtirtu und ihe itinnif-. b 1 ,' Frances 

Yares (University of Chicago Press, lOCU-' Susan Griffins l-Ve^nm 
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,iud ,">j£T turf begins Lth a poetic Overview £>( the misogynist origins 
of the scientific world pictu re (Harper C o FI op h LUO Mew York, np"Si 
rind is the source oft he quote from Kepler. The Bacon quote is from 
Tnc DciifJj of Nature (op. fit.)- On (lie peasant roots of (he English 
revolution, see Christopher Hill. The World Tarutd Upsrdc Desert 
(Viking, Ktw York, l^/il and D. Kubful, [op tii ). The quote on 
ruining i.s from MVrrftarjJ (ay. cil.) m 

For a utopian perspective on the unpins of Socialism, iee Martin 
Buber's PriJ/i? if) Utoy t> (Beacon Press, Boston, For an 

ecologies ] t ri t i que of M a t x.is m, see Murray B ookc hi n s '"Ms r x ism a s 
Bourgeois Sociology " in his TOn tjtiJ ati Ecologies! Society (Black Kuse 
Bonks, Montreal. loftc?) |")a r win's world view is lucidly explained in 
frier 5 P?rr Darwin by Stephen j GnuId (Norton, N.Y , 11777) On the 
rise of industrialism and the engineering establishment in the 
United States, see David Noble. Arnh'rrL'fl by Design (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1977] On the early history of technology, see Bookehin, 
Mum ford. Merchant and White, all op. czi. The quote from 
Sell u math Or ih from the Schumacher Society N'ewsletter (Box 7<i, 
R.D. “, Great Bjrrmgton, Mass. DJ 23 L"V, Spring, ipAy). The origins 
and social consequences of computerisation are in os! 1 oddly 
explained in Joseph V Ye i .7 on ha u m Y Con-pmer Po-eer and Human 
Reason (W.H. Freeman, New York, 1376) and sn many of the 
references for Chapter 4 

the hioregtonal movement hat yet to produce a thorough 
historical a lid philosophical introduction Ip all of its diverse activi¬ 
ties, Kirkpatrick Sale's Jhef Her* in the l.anii (Sierra Club Books, San 
Francisco, u?&s) offers a valuable earth-cento red perspective on 
decentralis! politics. Alsu os value is Sole's pamphlet, Mrtffft'i- of U.s 
All: A m /niToritdcfitor u< Krerryi'^rfl.kSiMr (Schumacher Society Fm-ss. 
G rea t Ha rn ngrnn , Mass on ^O. iO &Vi. Rein fra br(: rry a Sepa rate Qou > iJ rsi 
(Flatlet Drum Foundation, Box 31251, San Francisco CA 94 311 Jih a 
diverse and e veil nig anthology o! biorogtnnaJ writings from 
Northern California, oJeIl'iI tn Peter [Set's Atiolher writer asso- 
cidled with Flartel Drum, Michael Hetni, has produced an antho¬ 
logy called City Gormhy Aimeri (Cii\ Minor Books, Berkeley, iqd;) 
lusrl V work eii the Portland area if described in ^.'rcfEriny fhvrtr 
Studies fora Possible Portlnthl (kain Umbrella, Inc., a 270 \!tv Irving 
Portland. Oregon O^rie. iJth) Planet Drum's occasional news- 
loiter, theSlaki •-, utters summaries tfnd analysis of bkiregional 
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ad1VitLOS d rOui\tfe Lht- worid —theii'summe r s9^6 issoe J c scnhcs(he 
Green City project in detail. An eirly example of American 
regionalism with ecological overtones ts Howard W Odum's 
pioneering study, Seidlrr ™ Ri^iorm of \l:<? (J wired It - :- (University rtf 
No. Qtolind Press, Chapel Hit], 

The proceeding? of ihe tjfsl North American Bit3rE>gtonj] 
Congress are available from the Bio regional Project, Box x, Grixev. 
Mo 65 blfl, which also publishes David HaenkeN small pamphlet. 
tcolofixnl Politic end &\orr%iiin(ifi$ni 

The quotes from Cary Snyder lire from an interview in Mttiitfr 
Lttrlft Wref (Number Bq, September lOtfyl. Bio regional ideas are 
further elaborated in hb ThfOUi Wau? (City Lights Books, San F wn- 
cisro. v??7) and in all of his recent poetry For Noregiopi.il poetry 
with art East Coast flavor, see The Qutf uf Mflnrf jRrjtfh'r and oilier 
works by Grtrv Liwlew (Blackberry, Box b£;\. So HarpswelE, Maine 
040?$) 

Other quotes are from (’homas Gerry, "Bioregions: The Context 
lor Re in habiting ihe Farth" and Clary Lawless, "The Bmregional 
Voice and the Green Movement,"' both included in the New 
Frigland "Green Working Papery" (over iou in all. available a? indi¬ 
vidual essays from the New England Committees of Correspon¬ 
dence, Bos 70n, White River Junction. Vermont e-yooi), and from 
ihe ''BioregLons" 1 issue of CoEwhuiot? (Juurtorly (No. ■?-, Winter, 
lQth}. The Sale quote is from Mothi'f of Ur Ttf '< 7 1 fJ'.. ■ 

A wealth of new No regional publications hasap pea rod in the last 
few vears Of particular note tor its mixture 01 local report ing with 
reflective Articles on broader ecological, hislurical and philo¬ 
sophical concerns is Tftr'JVfJr 1 Catalyst (PO, Box g$ r Li lionet, British 
OnLum'cna) . Also oS note nrC Kuhn?Jl Rii' ih’jr/rycfujoj.' JtUirriaf ef r'n 1 
5 enrheni Apppht rifi-jj 1 -s {Box £71;. OtiJowhee N.C 2 ^ 72 >l and 
Siskiyou Coiijilrw from ihe hills of southern Oregon and far runt hern 
California (Box o&ti, Cave fund ion. Ore. 07 six), A more complete 
directory of run regional groups and publications is available frotn 
I |i e B id reg io na S p rojec r which, a long w i th f •’ la net D rU m, h..i - her 11 me 
4 center lor networking bin regional efforts .across the continent 
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The culture and pm]iHc& of the l^so-, are described in Marty 
lexer's Ttu- Dar'kAtfes (South End Press. Boston, lyJbx). A Hu st?t? tht* 
early poetry uF Allan Ginsberg and Lawrence Ferlinghetti, pub¬ 
lished bv City Lights Books, San Francisco. 

The Hack t tyil Eights movement is described ill many recent 
h i stor i t? s. P4 r t i cu Jj-T IV u setul are Tf: r Pa a '(v afihr People; by R. C pun e v 
and H Michaluwski (revised edition. New Society Publishers, 
Philadelphia,, 19165), which places il in ihe context pi nonviolent 
movements? throughout American history, and .MereForef * T/raa kvv 
Kirnm, by Da ve Dellinger (Anchor Z Doubleday, 1075) Thelaiteralso 
d cs<xi bes! h c cvo I ution. n t the anli- Victna m War movement , a s does 
SD 5 , a comprehensive history of the student movement {and iln.- 
nation wide Students tor a Democratic Society) by Kirkpatrick Sale 
(Viking Press. New York, 10751. The approach to community 
organizing that u rig mated in Chicago is explained in a number of 
works by its pioneer, haul Atmsky. A more introductory histor? O! 
the 1064/5. pan be found: sn !Tiv closing chapters of J toward Ziim's 
Pniju'rk Hisiory i>f lit? [tmtfd Slaifs (Harper Collopbun. SNew York, 
j.oikj) A more detailed history of die movement against live 
Vietnam Wat is SVJjo SpoA'f Uy?, by Nancy Zarnulis and Gerald 
Sullivan (Holt, Reinhart and Winston, N.Y., 1964) Parallel Events in 
European: described in Darnel and Gabriel Cohn-ftc rid it 's CMsuffJV 
Ci'wwnwJ-'w: Tht> i.?y-Wm$ AlteryiaUre (McGrsw HiU. New York. 

and in snmo of the essays lIt Murray Bookehift's Post Soi^Clty 
.Vein; ■ Juste (Ka in parts Press. San Frau cisco, 1071, recently repub¬ 
lished by Black Rose Books., Montreal). On the intellectual origins of 
(he movements ol the Sixlies, see TJrc AGijny nJ j? Cewnfcr CwJnrf 
(Anchor, lobol and other WOrkh. by l'heodnre Ros/ak. 

The rise ol Ieminism is described in Sara Evans' Personal puhlrcS 
(Random F louse h r rw York, iC?£u), wtlh some Ol the important 
documents reprinted in ^terfroikf ?- PonvrflJi', edited bv Robin 
Morgan (Random House. N Y., 1970) as well as in Morgan's 
autobiographical work. Gif.uy Toe Firt (Random House. ao6o), bee 
also Barbara Ehrenreich's iht Henris ,-t Mi 1 ?; (Anchor ■ Do-uHedav 
Garden City, IMY 10A4?. The Maiv Daly quote is Erom lYe enl.'l of 
Putr'iv, op. . d On e clhF eminism -.ee Ynestra King, ' The Ecology ol 
Ecmmism and the Feminism 01 Ecology'” (War/imvrr, Vol i Nn i 
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Fall 19*3, ill E. 10th St. New York, M V 1O003), and the 'Feminism 
and Ecology" issue of Heresies (Kq. 33, 19^1 H P.O. Eos ?b6, GanatSl. 
Station. Neve York N.Y. loot3}. 

"Ecology and Revolutionary Thought" is reprinted in Book- 
chin's PbsJ-Scflrn’hr Anarchism (op. fit.). The Ecology Achon East 
manifesto is available in Bookchin's Toward cn Sock^u 

(Black Rose Books, Montreal,. iut>o). A more traditional environ¬ 
mentalist view js outlined by Barry Commoner in 77 ur dosing Circle 
(Atired A, Knopf, Nkw York 1975) The origins of appropriate tech 
oology are described iti C.riergi/ for .Surptt-jzf by Wilson Clark 
(Anchor/Doubleday, Garden Cdy, M.V.,. 19715) and in CotUtumurLi 
Tixhnobgii by Karl Hess (Harper and Row, New York. 1070). A com¬ 
plete history of the anti-nuclear power movement has yet to appear 
in this CDuntrv; one useful Work focusing on the French movement 
is Anfr-AWfrar Profrsf by Alains.- Tourainf (Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, England, 19^-1 1 

On the history of the Greens in West German v, se e the references 
cited above fori he Introduction. The HeS-Sian program is available 
aS a Green Working Paper from the Grecnh in k't-vv England (SCe 
above), The 1953 national program of the Greens was published in 
English by Heretic Books of London, and has recently been 
reprinted by Inland Books, Z2 Hemingway Avc., E, Haven. Connec¬ 
ticut u&51 i. The Bahro quote in this chapter is from Fnvrr Red fi 
Crec??, Petra Kelly's from far h<t a both op. eiJ. Most o( the 

others are from the loBy program, The most thorough discussion 1 
have seen in English of the internal debates within the West 
German Green?;, including the Fundi/Rctllo divisions, is Phil Hill's 
"The Crisis of the Green*." iSnffjJisJ Pufrfji's Number 4 - Hall to^s, 
available i r c m PC- Bax 3-1, Bid well Station, Buffalo. M.Y [4222! 1 
Chapter ^ oi Carl Boggs' Social ion -mruts HJid Political pawir 
(Temple University PrOS-S, Philadelphia, 19^6) I races (he roolsuflhe 
Greens in European social movements and in the unique German 
political culture. A good way m keep up with parliamentary 
developments in West Germany and across Furo^ce ic through 
Diana Johnstone's periodic articles in the- weekly newspaper Fr 
niiw /trues (1300 W' Belmont A ve . Chicago, Ell ooosy . akhougo 
her coverage of the Greens is heavily biased toward those ele¬ 
ments most engaged in the parliamentary process I hi continuing 
role of the Greens in the West German peace movement is dis- 
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cu£30diby Peter Findlay i""Pu]Iing 1'hrougha Difficult Patch") mlhe 
f,\T> Si'v.rr,nl vf Esfrojiftm iS'tfL'tor Discm'hurflrmE (No. 23, April iq 0 < 6 , 
available from 1 ] Gnodw 1 n St J ,0ndon N j} Rudolph (Jahro's letter 
of resignation from the GiCCn party is fOprtnEed in Bu rfdiV# (irf Gimi 
:Vl'^i; , t r mr , prJ (up. fit.) 

3 he vote tallies from the January -15 r tpS" national election were 1 
ihc Greens, ■§.■3,% (4 z Bundestag seats); Free Democratic Party, 
94% (4 b seats).: Social Democratic Parly, "57-0% (liifc seats); 
Chrislian Democratic Union, 44.3% U-3 seats). The Christian 
Democrats anti Free Democrats constitute the current majority 
Coalition (Source - Srtn FrAnCiiiru CftTOnieli^ JLlrt l6 r 19ft 7). The 
Christian. Demncrals' tally in corpora ms votes received by the far 
right-wing Christian Social Union in the state of Bavaria. 

To find out boiv to contact the closest Green group to vourown 
home region, write the Committees ul Correspondence National 
Clearinghouse, P O Box yoioH-. Kansas City, Missouri 64112 The 
CoC newsletter is available for an annual donation of St 5- Another 
regular Green publication of note is Green Aitiw fP.O. Bon t 7 . 
fempe, Anrnna Sjrabi) 
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On the litt-Sustaining qualities of ihe earth, see James Lnvelocfc 
GjiiiirA Wii'JUnufr er) iftanLart !1 (Oxford Uriiveisily Press, td"9) and 
N fJ?." tbr.di A Lunns O.ywfJA in 7. the proceedings of a symposium 
sponsored by the National Audubon Society in tpS? (Jim Swann 
yd., lotfoi. Also see Tobias' Deep G uGyu (try. i it.) 

On agricuhuTe see F^xf Fir'll, hi. France* Moor*? Lappe aiid 
foseph Collins (Hoilghtrm Mifflin.. Boston.. 10/7) and Radical A^ri- 
ailtart La Richard Merrill {New Yurk Umversily Press, N.Y. r 1970) 
Slatislics ari 1 from The Profi'CEm?; >f f } urmlaip.V (National Agricultural 
Lands Study. Lxeculive Summary Regional Science Research isisii- 
tute. 19&0). The Cornucopia Project (Re-dale Press. Em mans. PA 1 
hat produced a senes of detailed regional Studies on the organic 
movement and its local implications. The North American Farm 
A111 a nee {Itnx i^iu, Ames. kma 50010) convened the 1 phf 
Farmers' Congress and has published much valuable material on 
I he current crisis in American agriculture 
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Oil the differing tendencies within eriviE'(>nflru?ntj!iiSm, see the 
k-Vltofc F.arih fii'T'nvr Number z, Spring, 19615, Kirkpa trick Sale's '"The 
Forest for the Trees." und r\tul Rauber r s "With Friends Like These"' 
(both from A-fi^rcr forres, Yol 11, No. 6, November 196b), and Seth 
ZuCkermanN '‘Environmentalism Turns Slxlcen'"' (T 7 ii' \akv rc, Vot. 
143, No. is. October 16, 19*6) On the Grand Cans] idea., see 
/Ujrvsn^jf Notf s, Winter 196b. On wilderness and forestrv issues, 
see ihe F*?rfft First! newsletter {see notes to Chapter 7) For an over¬ 
view of and rain, See Robert N |iovle, Arrd Rujh (N'jck 
Lyons/Schocken Rooks, New York, 19&"). The grazing issue is 
thoroughly explained in Lynn Jacobs' illustrated essay. "Free Our 
Public Lands,"' available trdm P.O. Box 2ZO3., Cottonwood. Arizona 
& 6 ?i 6 . A good summary of the rain forest issue is 'Tropical 
r>e forest a fiorv A Global View," by Nicholas Guppy in Foreign 
Affairs, Voi. bi, No. 4, Spring. [O&4. The Rainforest Action Network 
fan be reached at 4-bi? Green St, Suite “jOD. San Francisco, Calif" 
941 3 3. Also see, RogeT Lcwin, J "A Mass Extinction Without 
Asteroids,'' in Schnkv. Voi. 234, No. 1 (October jt, u?£6) The 
monthly EbO-Wert'S (North C MSt Environmental Center, £79 pth St . 
Area la, CA- 95521} covers developments in northern California 
The Mettole Project was described by Seth Zuckerman :n "The 
Return of the Natives" (Not .Yfjffr A purr the journal of Friends of the 
Farfh — 540 7th Si., Sr Washington, D.C 20005). The Mettole 
Restoration Council can be contacted directly Al 3^4$ Wilder Ridge 
Kd, G a rber vil I e. C A 95 4 J o 

A recc-n t (ivervie w of 1 b e sc ten ce a nd p o'lit it't> of n ucle j r poive r i s 
Dr. Rosalie fierbelt's No Inirnctiitift' Danger (I he Book Fubl C"n 
Summer town, Tenn., ]y£ 6 }. A good sur^-et of various alt emotive 
energy technologies. wLth an emphasis on homeste a descale 
applications is Qffirr Homes and Gtirhr^c, by James Lerkic •■ ■?.' 
(Sierra Club Books, S^n Francisco, Revised lOfh) A classic on Lhe 
issue of energy use and supply is Annin Lovins' Su/f Fn | - r yj Pa^lS 
(Ballinger. Cambridge. Mass.. 1977) 1 h'-' long term cfleets ot ihe 
Chernobyl accident are analyzed in cl report by Hie Ld> rencel ivvr- 
morc Laboratory ol ihe Universitv of California, described on pagi 
1 of ihe 1 Star Yiyf T/rrici. on Sept, 2 5, ujfiC. Also sec periodic articles 
througboul the summer of 19^0 m the journals, 5 - JcmY, and A-.fa-f 
and ihe special lone ioS 6 issue ol Environment, 

On the decline of public transportation *.ee fe/er T rc TV A A ■;■ ■ 
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(op Ctt } Th e Wo rldwalf h 3 n -,li C ute (t ? ?& M a*.sa ch u it! ts Avt, N W . r 
Washington, D.C- 10036) publishes periodic issue papers on a wide 
variety of environ menial concerns 

One recent Study of hazardous vv^sTe* is by the New England 
Congressional Institute (Report of the Hazardous Waste Manage¬ 
ment Project, Washington. D.C., ipS6). To keep up-to-date on toxics 
issues, the publications of the Citizens" CtearinghOuse On Hazar¬ 
dous Wastes fP.O. Sot 9 20. Arlington, VA. 22216) are indispen- 
siblc A good miroductory pamphlet is Hazard iwa tVu^V an tomafjfr- 
J:e?r. published bv the Central Stales Education Center (511 W 
University Aw„ Champaign, HE. 6]fliO) OeI (he health effects of A 
wide variety of chemicals, see the comprehensive textbook, Health 
Effrds of Eti!'irotJW!rpr(aJ Pj>/(w(aprf3, bv George Waldbott (C-V. Mushy, 
Si. Louis.. 34?"6). For an inlHmational view, ■see ''Many Bhopals: 
Technology Out of C-omrol/'by Robert Engler {The Nation, Vo 3 .140, 
No. 16, April is. 4 Ii 

F u r the l-ateSt find 1 ngs 0 n wa ste 1 nci nOrato rS, contact 1 be National 
Coalition Against Mass-Pum Incline raters i&z fudson St.. Canton, 
N' V 11 61 7) Two 1 Tga n i 7*1 V. >n s c lots e I y i nvo I ved tv it h the d eveiop- 
ment of recycling alternatives tiro the Institute for Local Self- 
Reliance (24.1s tSlh St., N.W., Washington, DC. 2000s;)' and Urban 
Ore of Berkeley, whose anticdies have been documented and com¬ 
piled by Materials World Publishing, ijztyA E-fopkinfi, Berkeley, 
CaEif 04?02. On the hazards of high technology industry, see Ken 
Gemer, "The Chips are Falling: Health Hazards in. the 
Vlicrpelcctrpnics Industry 1 " {Science for it re People, Voi, 17, No, t, 
March, iy>Bs, available from7 Main St. Cambridge Mass.02130) 
or Lenny Siegel,'’High-Tech Pollution" (iu-rra, Not ember, 19*4). 
For the most recent developments, con lact the Si I icon Valley Toxics 
Coalition, 277 W Hedding St, San Jose. CA 0511 □ 

The quote from Horkheimer is from 'The Revolt of Nature." an 
essay in TTte Ct'/ipSi’uf Rroserl (reprinled bv Continuum, N.V., 1074). 
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On food issues in the third world, see Lapp? and Collins, Food 
firs I, .md Guppy, "Tropical Deforestation,* both op ciL aee also 
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" Africa in Crisis/' a special Issue of the Baf/enii o/rhc A tuwkSeitntmta 
(Septeinter, 19^5). Several Washington watchdog groups have 
documented the systematic: diversion of federal iiocia] service funds 
to the military— one af the most active is the Coalition for a Slew 
Fcincgn and Military Policy (712 G St., SR, Washington, D.C, 
10003). The War Resistors' League (33c? Lafayette St. \>w York. 
N.Y, ICOli) also published a wealth of material on la nation and 
militarism. 

Many small agencies in different corners of the country are 
experimenting with holistic approaches to community social ser¬ 
vice work. One mod el, foeu sed on menta s hea It h ca re, is offered b s 
Resources for Community Living, 71 East Terrace, Burlington, Vt 
OS401. Judith E > EJntuititle on feminism arid biuregionalism 
appears in The Ntw Catalyst Number 2 tup. Li;.). 

On the problems of work and epnpioymenl:, see Stanley 
Aronowitz > J The Myth of Full Employ men r" (Tbc NtHio/t. February 
6, 1 9*h), and adebaie among severs l a u thors in 1 li e follows ng i&su c 
Thu- German position is explained thoroughly in a detailed 
economic program, Purpose in Wort, Solidarity in Life, which is avail¬ 
able as a Green Working Paper from the Now r England Committees 
of Correspondence (see notes in Chapter i, above) Mike Cooley, in 
Architect or Her (South Rnd Press, Boston, describes 1 he fossol 

autonomy brought on by new workplace technologies. A more 
detailed account is offered by David Noble m The f-hrert of Produt 
n'v? (Alfred A. Knopf, New- York, 19&4) and in Jos important three- 
part essay on workers resistance 10 new- technologies and the idea 
of progress, "Present Tense Technology" (Of nmcrciL-y Vo! 3, Nos i, 
3 and 4. Spring, Summer and Fall, rpfbIThu ^uofe from Noble in 
this Chapter is from Pari IEI An incisive history of the computer 
industry and its SooiaJ implications can be found in The Cult of 
Information, by 1 hendore Ritscak (Pantheon, N Y„ m*B6l A tech no - 
oprimisl account nf the prospects for workplace automation is 
offered by R. Ayres and S- Miller in “'Industrial Robots cm the Line' 
(TffJiitnftMjy Rfi'ffti', May 1962). 

An ecological approach 10 boosing is outlined in Kmurm^ Hottie 
(op. cff.J-. The concept of the Community Land Trust is described in 
detail in the CowrwrwrTrfy Lttrfrf Trutt Handbiwk, available from the 
Institute for Communitv Economics, iyi Montague liu Rd. 
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Greenfield, Mass oj^lje, On the problem ui health tare. =ee [van 
[llich, Mcmvsj.c (Bantam Books, New York, *977) and Samuel 

Epstein, Tire fYihbrs of C^ircr (AncborfDoublcday, Garden City, 
N.Y., n?"^}. On the history of health as a social and cultural prin¬ 
ciple, see Kir hard Grossingcr, Pkirii't Medicine (Sh&mbhaLa, Boulder, 
ipbzk On education, setH van Illich, PesrlrMirryfStnVeh/ (Harperand 
Row, Nrw Y Eirk, r $?z ) a nd J ael 5 pring, A Primtt of L i ftfrltj r?flri EdwE'tf- 
rri.iu (Free Life EditionS, S,\Y. and Black Rose. Montreal, i£?$3. The 
works of Pa ok) P re ire are useful in offering a more (rans-cullural 
context. 

On the effects of television on children, see Jerrv MjEider, Perm 
Arjgxrm-otf, for the Elitmoalioit of Tc/msi-m: {William Morrow, New 
York. iQjb) On the effects of LEicnpuferS in Schools, SCe ShtrTy 
Turkic.. Hie SfctbfiJ Self (SimEin and Schuster, Xnv York, it>& 4 } and 
'"TheComputer in Education in Critical Perspective,'' a special issue 
of the TYandit'r.s CoUcge Record {Summer igSi), See also, David 
Burnham, The R nf the Omputfr State {Random House. New York, 
19&I). 
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On the importance or an active atuienry through history, see 
Murray Dookehisi, ''Theses on Liberiarian Municipalism" (Owr 
Gfrft'r'ai.N));, Vol IP, No. j, Spring, ii?*?, available from 3 Qfii Boul. 
Sle Laurent, M Ontreal) (!Jn tmvn planning Ln colonial A menca, “iec 
Crontm. Cfrnri^rs i?i the r and (op. fid j. The role of (he " master less" is 
suggested in Chapter P of The Fnth-^ijoi S : 'nvifpm fop l' fr.J : on (he idea 
of "nomadism,' SecC Dpteu^eandF GuOltari, A T/rtuiSflr|d Pintails 
(University of Minnesota Press. tg£ 7 ), especially Chapters jj and 
13 

On affinity groups and consensual process, see V Couver, ft oi., 
fccsiuirtr .ViflfKrdJ pit ,i 1 inrrv Km)frrtri>ji (New SiKiuty Publishers, 
Philadelphia cp^rl, rc\ised Fhe quote on consensus process 

is from Gn.K'ufjarn tYejmTrEY'LTWEJ’liiVir (sec notes It) Chapter 6). For an 
enlightening sociological analysis of consensual arul adversary 
decision-making (with an incisive analvK-is oi a Vermont Town 
Meeting), see Jane Mcinsb ridge, lieywtd Aiiretforu Dcwiorracv 1 Basic 
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Books, NtH- York i960). On the: psychology of Afftrtity Groups see 
Joel Kovel's Agdtnxt It n‘.te n/ WiWr Terror (Smith End, Boston, 
1964). 

J"Of analysis of (he origins ul the cooperative movement in 
Europe, see \lur*ui Buber'sIVf/r? im LJfiipii (op, cr !■} For more recent 
history. ThfFwd Ctwpffo wdhcuJt (Hough ton -Mifflin, Boston, 197s) is 
useful Worker collective sand the co-op movement in Berkeley are 
explored in a special issue of CoirnnEfiiiJ'aeS magazine (No. 70, Spring 
ipStN available from lz6 Sun St., $Mle r IN.}. A successful com¬ 
puter! ted community barter^yst-pm been established in paitsof 
British Columbia by Linds mar Associates {47 c 4!:i Si., Courtenay, 
6-C-l A comprehensive directory of collectives and co-ops in (he 
Taci lie Coast stales is available from The lnterCulleceivc, l 3 O. Box 
^44b r Berkeley. CA. 9470/5. 

A I horn ugh treatment of the praspc j etS tn-r a decent rail si politics 
and economics is Huwa u Scale, by Kirkpatrick Sale (Putnam. New 
York.. 1982). The F.F Schumacher Society (see notes to Chapter 1) 
and the Institute for Communitv Economics (set Chapter ,| notes) 
have pioneered efforts in help connn uni tics establish Community 
Land "['rusts and Loan Funds. The Schumacher Society i« a I hli a 
good Source of details on the SHAKE program. I he Mondragon 
System is deicrihed in detail In H Thomas and C. Logan in 
MloP?pfrfl_ifpj!. Air iVcwif^rir Aiiiiiv?''is (Allen and Unwin, Boston, 1982) 
A new quarterly journal, Cfi.?> igtng IVnrJ: (P.Q. Box sobs, New 
Haven, Cl ), is published by people Affiliated with the Industrial 
Cooperative Association, an organization actively promoting 
workers' cooperatives 

The USC of industrial decentralization as a ploy lor increasing 
1 nAiidge 11 tei it CO h IroL i S A d vocaled in the fur open n ellA ptt’f in 77j ■ 
Crisis of Dfnivcrdc? (New York University Press 1975-‘■see chapter 
~). See also the wurk&of Leopold Kohrwhn spoke OH the sublet at 
the New England Green conference of ]ure. 198' 
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Two noteworfhv anthologies o! writings arc ScvcrnJ A nfT'n'in 1 
edited by .Michael Albert and Pave Di-Hinge! (South End P'ess 
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Boston, ipbl.) and £ and CuJd VV'a/ r edited bv (he staff of 

Ncit' left Rcfj'etr (VerSO 'New Left Books,. London On the 

revival of the Cold War, see Jer ry banders. Pcddters of Crists (South 
End Press. Boston. and anything by Noam Chornskv, espe- 

da IN TWilif^f lire Tr 4 c (South End Press, Boston,. EqBbj arid Tuivtirda- a 
N'ere Cef-if tVnr (Pantheon. lyBil The Infamous Bu.sjTrfS? tVee*- article 
is from the issue ot February a, 1949 For ongoing coverage of the 
European peace movement, set' the F.\D Ivumal (see notes To 
Cbapfpr 2) 

On the economic impacts of military industry, see Sevrattur 
Melman, "Swords into Plowshares—Converting from Military to 
Civilian Production" R nuum■, January', and 3 

symposium on Lhe idea of economic conversion it■ Changing iVtN^ 
Number 2 (Winter, iqB;). Mike Cooley's Architect or Bee? (op (it.) 
describes initiatives bv British aerospace workers to design 
products they could manufacture if their companies were to lose 
their military contracts. Statistics on the military budget are 
borrowed front an analysis of the 1939 federal budge! by ihe War 
Resistors' League (see notes nr Chapter 5), as summarised in ^ 
pamphlet, "Your Income Tax Dollars at Work.' 

For essays or nonviolence from a feminist perspective, see 
Refcrnt'in^ thf Wrb i>t f ife (Pam Me Alltster. pd, \>w Society 
Publishers, Philadelphia, IpBilandA CookaiadC Kirk. C reeJiJt4rn 
Wnrneir Er rryu km’ (South End Press, Boston, The la tier is the 

source of ihe two quotes m this chapter, both describing experi¬ 
ences ifi ihe ivinter and spring of iqB“. Sec also rotes io Chapters 2 
and c 

Alternative defense strategies are discussed in Extcrmwistn and 
Cold fv'jrr (up at) and in Gene Sharp's MuImy Europe LfrifiiHrrtftrdfjIV 
(Ballinger, ( ambridge. 19^) The Coalition tor a New Foreign and 
Military Policy's report, "A Few Billion for Defense,'' is available 
from 712 G St. S F . Washington. DC. 

On the itiiIiUtv nature Of new computer technologies, see Tom 
AthaJiasiuU - ''Artificial Intelligence Clcvcrlv Disguised Politics '' 
i [i T Solo rru HI id es a rui 1 I .c v'td Ow. ed s.. C "n nipiifcicr Tnrft ??i ill '.yu { F ree 
Association Hooks. London. 10S7') and Paul N Edwards' “Border 
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Wars: The Science and Politics of Artficbl Intelligence" in fteiijn if 
America, Vot. i£ r No. 6. November 1985. 

The analogies between U.S. policies in Central America and 
Vietnam are explored in depth in Chomsky's Tj^ rrra'ri ^ 1 the TfJc (op. 
cit.). F 0 r more cm the Pentagon Papcr& and U.S.Strategy in Vietnam, 
see Daniel Etlsberg, Papers on the War (Simon and Schuster, N.V., 
1072). On decentra]ta( currents- in Nicaraguan history see Jay 
Moored two-part article, "The True Story of Saitdcno" in the 
Canadian quarterly Kick it Over (Numbers 14 and 16, Winter 1985 
and Summer n 9 ^ 6 r available from P.O. Bnx jin, Station A, Toronto., 
Ontario). On ecological restoration efforts in Nicaragua, see 
ongoing coverage in Sdence fot the People magazine (£97 Main 5 L 
Cambridge, Mass^ Oil 19]. On the colonization of indigenous 
peoples by Third World governments, see thespecial Summer tg 8 ft 
issue o f Cvllurat dealing with native land right? (Vo I ru r Nn 

2. available from 11 Divinity Avt„ Cambridge, Mass 0213G). "1 he 
North American division of Oxfam is based at 513 Valencia hi.. 
Number S, San Francisco,. C-A 941 tO. For a diicuSSsOn ot Crceri 
approaches to transcending the Casi 'West split. see frahr<s. Frein Red 
to C rcc m (op. off.) Th e I a tte r a Iso d iscu sses th e p it fat Is of Th ird W o rl d 
iodustrialization. The first of the concluding Bahro quotes is from 
his essay in ExU'/pmFiesjji an et C oht War; Lhe second ts from Pie 

Crr’CM Movcmerft (both op, rU> 


"A Parable" 

lhe prophesv Ol the Hopi is described man article by Hop] inter¬ 
preter Thomas BanVaeVa in rusJ-Wt’sJ feurFial (December 15, 
and in a pamphlet prepared by John Kimmey (P.O. Bejx 088, Arroyo 
Hondo, New Mexico)- The traditional community of Ho to villa pub¬ 
lishes a newsletter foi internal tonal distribution, called TVelujutf 
Ikaehi ("Land and Life"), available from Box 767. HOtevilIa r Arizona 
The quote from David MurlOflgye »5 from, a message in the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet dated October nJbi. also distributed direct tv by the 
Hopi nalion from Hn lev ilia For background reading, sec Peler 
MalthiesseaVs Indian Country (Viking Press. New York, 10841- 
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-Much Oi the dLs-cuin this chapter ls expanded from the 
author's own, ■" fV 3 1 tv t' m e-n L or Pam : SsTTiat Really fht Queslion?/' 
with ap-pondices or the Realo/Fundi spin anti on the Burlington 
situation It is available from Green Working Papers. (op. ciV), ai&u 
reprinted n't b/f' frepri .'lie Asfii 1 -; (No •■]. 'Winter njho P.O- Pot s6it, 
Station A, Toronto. Ontario) The situation il> New Hawn wjj 
described bx a th. 1 legation of Parlv members *il the New England 
C ree n Con te re nee o i N rn^mbti r, i 965 A complete set of 19^5 elec¬ 
tion documents, news releases and clippings is available from the 
New Haven Green Party, 704 A [den Ave . New Haven. CT See 
also, Bahro, ftuitdn:^ the' CrtVFr Aloi'errienf (ojr. fit./. An excellent Sum 
marv of the different political tendencies within the Green move¬ 
ment can he found in David Me Cohort. '"Green Politics m L anada"' 
(Probe Post. ii Madison Ave., Toronto,. Onlarto), and also avail 
able from Green Wording Papers. Deve In proems in Bra /,)1 are 
described in a .SJerc Vnrfc Finns article on the Career of Green parly 
founder Fernando Gabeira (August s. 1966V 

The Earth. Firms' organization can be reached al P.O Box =1671, 
Tucson.. Arizona. Edward Abbw's TJre .MowTry U'nvpc/i Gjrvc is avail- 
able 1 Ei paperback from Aum [looks (Philadelphia. i97ih Other 
publications covering ongoing ecological movements include 1 i7n 
.Vcei' Ciflitttisi (see notes ioOl i). ^vidircsr> (Box iPctJ, San Pedro, 
California 90733), {"irmi J.HU r (P.O. Pox 9442. Berkeley, California 
94709). AifLTFJiV'iOCj. (FiiCuLtx of Environmental Studies. L'niversm 
uf Waterloo. Waterloo, On l.i and Kiri if Oivi Gee notes la ChaptLT 
6) I he Given peace Organization has a colorful newsletter in .1 
magazine format; thev can be reached Ot 4007 K St.. NW, 
kVa sh 111 gl U n, l >.c ZL 'LiL V £ ) n i-.su os O foul 111 re I t r 4 Os I of mat to ti . see 
Ju t "urifrwJ "A (Quarterly or Humane Sustainable- L oltu re, ' (P O Hos 
1107. Sequmt. Washington oSvifzl. 

The North A filer Lt’.i n chap ter of The 1 I'rHSO, 1 Denn'i rei v {\■/'. ! it.} ls 
by Samuel Huntington, a Harvard political scientist who designed 
the method of rural population v mil ml through "strategic hamlets.' 
used by (he United States m Vietnam The study's implications ary 
discussed m Chomsky. Tnn-uijg tin Jkh rrf I 

[he "'new paradigm" in the sciences is described in Fritjof 
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Capias, Fiji 1 T'urjfirts; JVi'r.V (Simon and Schuster, New York, lijbi). A 
more technical discussion ^ r llh some eailogical resonances can be 
found: in Erich fanJsch, TJfe SCf/-(.)rf 4 .Ti;»u)j u'eirvr-r (rVrgiTmmon 
Press. Oxford, igtft?). See abu h Hu- Fa'lit a CJr^UJJWjjf? (up. 

The relationship between politics, culture and ritual is explored 
in BlarhawkN Drean)frt\ r /Jrf rtittf-i (Beacon Egress, Boston, loff?.}. Set 
also Oi Chape] le (op. ci'.f and some of the feminist sources for 
Chapters 2 and 6 
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3 W(J li I d Lake tcj Ta ke this oppnrt u nity to th a rt k all of I he dn z.c-n s of 
people without whoso assistance this hook would not hove been 
possible. First. 3 want to thank my publisher, Robert Miles, who first 
proposed the idea of a Green primer, and whose unfailing support 
and encouragement helped me over countless difficult hurdles. J 
am indebted to Fred Friedman. ]im Ennis, Michael Arrowitt-Rcid, 
An n e C enovese and B-ill Si, Cyr, w ho each tea d I a rgc portions of t he 
original manuscript and offered countless invaluable suggestions. 

Many Others, both in Vermont and elsewhere, offered helpful 
editorial suggestions and moral and personal support, including 
Victor Manfredi, Sue Rickman, &retl Fortman, Jay Moore. Judy 
Sargent, George Longenecker, Howard Hj whins, Timi Joukowsky, 
|ohn Rensenbrink, Hetlrv fjppen, Andrea I.una, Stuart Crow Frye, 
Mark Howard, Annie McClearv. John Wires, Steve Suiter. Maumi 
Almelehand others loo numerous to mention. The late A me Mills 
offered a stirring example of personal courage and strength in the 
tace of Insurmountable odds. Special thunks are nil so duo in my 
close friends and c0*conspirators in the Northern Spy Lund Trust, 
the Equinox Affmitv Group, the Central Vermont and Bilfliriglon 
Greens and the various other collectives that have provided erea 
rive outlets and personal sustenance for me over the past few years. 
Mu my Bookchin deserves special credit for introducing me to the 
philosophical underpinnings of an ecological perspective and fur 
several years of intellectual and po I idea I encouragement. Ail of my 
West Coast friends, old and new, helped make the difficult weeks of 
final editing a wonderfully enriching time. And. finally, thanks iu 
Spruce Mountain, to Beaver Meadow, 10 the lower I jmtii He River 
valley, the hills and lakes of the far Northeast Kingdom and the 
other special Vermont places that have freely offered their 
grandeur and Spiritual nourishment time and again fhfr-y, too, 
express the urgency of creating u Green future 
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Ai long la.-it we have a book that provide* a truly 
insightful. well written, and-comprehensive atMunt 
of the Gficn movement generally and particularly 
in North America TtwQrirn Afferwu*! tv should bt? 
widely read and usfd by study groups that arc 
stanching for CWn principles and an understanding 
of Green activities. It Is ari i rA ispon s<i bit 1 
int reaction in the movement and it* ideas, 

— Murray ilookchm 
The dfotferu Ctuif 
Th Ew'Oyy u/FrtfiSum 


Brian Tokar has given us the bent introduction 1 
have soon to thi : emerging Green alternative. 
Without mini mixing the problem;; or romanticizing 
this Greeiftb, he presents a vis mi; that give* us hospe 
for the future. 

— Dave Pells nger 

t'ufn^wj Revi^Utxi 


A vivid, lively account of the emerging "‘green" 
movement in the United SUtles. Brian Tt>kar use* 
stories of grills roots- activism in many areas of the 
country which demonstrate hi* thesis that an active 
transformation is passible in this nation. 

Bill DoVfil] 

co-author, DeepEcoiogy 


An essential introduction to the historical and 
cultural root.-; of the American Green move meh-t- 
Combines critical smalysist with political and moral 
passion. 

James G £nnis 
Tults University 


This bool* is- ovtrcmcly timely, greatly needed, and 
will, 1 hope, be widely appreciated. Brian Takas- hM 
let the planet -ipdatk through him. and offers us A 
Green Alternative. 

— Gary l4nel*s.s 

Tht (t-nifoj \loi tie ttwider 
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